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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM AND INTEGRITY’ 


By ADAM STROHM 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Conscious of the dignity and influence 
of this seat of learning whose guests we are 
privileged to be, we may well pause to in- 
quire in how far we may follow its leader- 
ship and embrace its ideals. 

Certainly in the case of a public insti- 
tution, whereof I am but an imperfect 
deputy, its policy is not that of operating 
on the high levels of scholarship or being 
a claimant to such intellectual influence as 
is part of the traditions and accomplish- 
ment of Yale University. As an impetus 
in our own service we look to institutions 
of this kind for the creation of leaders— 
men whose careers are outstanding, not 
only if measured in terms of professional 
prestige but whose distinction and lasting 
impression on the popular mind rest on 
the clarity and courage of their minds and 
probity of ideals. It would be ungenerous 
if we did not honor institutions of higher 
learning by recognizing their chartered re- 
sponsibility in the formation of national 
character, their mastery in assaying and 
purifying the human and intellectual ore 
brought to their laboratories. The great- 
ness of any university finds its popular 
recognition through the service it renders 

‘Address given at the first general session of 


the annual conference of the American Library 
Association, Yale University, June 22, 1931. 


the people in a national sense, through its 
share in developing and crystalizing a na- 
tional genius which should be intelligible 
to and cherished by all. 

Such institutions require a good many 
distributing points in order to realize their 
most cherished hope—that of far-flung 
service to mankind. Among such agencies 
for the distribution of knowledge the pub- 
lie library takes its humble but now defi- 
nitely established position. The leaders of 
publie libraries are not charged with the 
pursuit of scholarship, but as promoters 
of sound public thinking we may perhaps 
speak in the same faith as our academic 
colleagues, as we are both defenders of 
the bill of rights of a self-governing people 
to intellectual freedom ; we can be faithful 
to such a trust only if we preserve the in- 
tegrity of our declared purpose. 

During the past decade the American 
Library Association achieved an unprec- 
edented growth in membership and spe- 
cialization in service activities. It was an 
era when the national energy was tuned 
up to a production and expansion that 
took on the dimensions of an economic 
world conquest. This prosperity wave car- 
ried everything before it—among other 
American institutions, the American li- 
brary. Like all other corporations we de- 
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cided to reorganize. The national head- 
quarters was departmentalized ; specialists 
and boards were set up, charged with the 
responsibility of advisory service and ex- 
ploratory undertakings. They were called 
upon to outline service policies to meet 
the standards of the new social, industrial 
and edueational life which the national 
spirit was endeavoring to interpret on the 
high wave of prosperity and power. Lead- 
ership at headquarters gave impetus to the 
new advance and met with generous sup- 
port from all ranks; friends and powerful 
patrons registered their practical good will. 
We struck a fast pace, we gained territory, 
we achieved some objectives well worth 
while. Much remains to be done. 

America is in a state of flux like the rest 
of the world. The industrial era has given 
us riches; it has also generated new con- 
ceptions of a life worthy of man, wherein 
sanitation, comfort, freedom and fellow- 
ship take their place in a new social order, 
where new capacities of living are revealed. 
A delicate interplay between rights and 
duties enters into a growing understanding 
of human relations. Modern transporta- 
tion has brought restlessness about; we 
have no permanent anchor ground; the old 
farm, the village of our boyhood, our home 
town are but archaic terms, welcome to our 
sense of humor—occasionally even serving 
as a springboard for the sareastic flights of 
our scribes. Our state of opulency, of 
sacred memory, supplied us with costly 
social upholstery and standards of simon- 
ized physical comfort. When the foun- 
tains of financial fuel ceased to spout we 
were brought up sharp in our plunge to 
make a short cut to success. 

We have heard laments about the arid 
wildernesses in America where no library 
service is available. It is reported that 
approximately forty million people are 
without such contact. Accustomed as we 
are to associating popular educational 
service with print and other library ac- 
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cessories we are prone to forget that sim- 
plicity of surroundings, even hardships, 
have educational effects often enriched by 
the fact that these untaught people are 
masters of their own destiny, humble as it 
may be. With confusion and helplessness 
all about us we might be tempted to ask 
if standards of life—national or individual 
—and character-making are not realized in 
the quiet corners of our land where life is 
a little primitive quite as soundly as in the 
great centers of energy where life is a little 
hectic and under the whip of the sensa- 
tional. 

No doubt it has been within the experi- 
ence of our field workers to meet and be 
honored with the confidence of the simple, 
kindly folk of rural habitation, where the 
friendly return of a greeting and many 
other expressions of good-will—with no 
thought of profit—are forthcoming quietly 
and in accordance with an ancient, un- 
written code. These people know little of 
organized welfare work, but they have the 
ability to stand on their own feet—give a 
lift where it is needed, help their friends 
without imposing upon the self-respect of 
either. 

Many of these folks of broken speech 
have their sanctuaries both within them- 
selves and in the open where nature has 
revealed herself to their seeing eyes. 
Thither they wander in their hours of ease 
and commune with the mysterious truth 
of life, feeling its strength, as does the 
Arab kneeling on his prayer rug. Out of 
such golden threads are woven folk his- 
tory, national culture and deep attach- 
ments—the soil out of which national lit- 
erature blossoms and comes to _ harvest. 
We might find that more human virtues 
and a deeper unselfish affection are born 
and kept alive in the ‘‘wee hoose in the 
heather’’ than in the Alpine country of 
American skyscrapers. 

The independent nature of these simple 
folks, their unwillingness to be imposed 
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upon or to be patronized calls to mind the 
story told about a people whose lives also 
run in a minor key—the Shetlanders. As 
an example of the self-satisfied and withal 
independent nature of the average Shet- 
lander, the following remark made by an 
old islesman to a storm-stayed visitor from 
the South may be cited: 

‘‘You must find it terribly dull living in 
this out-of-the-way place,’’ said the 
stranger, ‘‘seeing you can not get your let- 
ters and papers when the weather is bad. 
Why, I don’t suppose you know what we 
are doing in London from one week’s end 
to the other.’’ 

‘‘That’s true,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but yir 
just as badly aff in London, for ye dinna 
ken what we’re doin’ in Shetlan’.’’ 

Obviously we ean not do our part in 
community service if we live marooned in 
an institution not in contact with the puls- 
ing life of our day. We are citizens depu- 
tized by other citizens to administer a spe- 
cial service for public good. We must or- 
ganize our full strength, keep our re- 
sourees fluid and our libraries registered 
as intelligence bureaus to enterprises 
where creative work and practical skill 
construct some of the footings to which a 
civilization of human welfare must be an- 
chored. The craftsman, the artist, the 
thinker are brothers, and the enrichment 
of life will be the more substantial if these 
minds are joined in a fraternity of civili- 
zation. 

The industrial era of our age has wid- 
ened the front of our advance. While 
harkening to the new calls we should not 
forsake old loyalties. The full chapter of 
the machine age is still to be written. Like 
all revolutions it filled a need, it corrected 
a wrong. The drudgery of toil, the drab- 
ness of primitive human shelters were cast 
off like unlovely garments. Work began to 
have a new meaning, a new recognition, a 
man’s way of qualifying for social, eco- 
nomic and intellectual emancipation—the 
trademark of a wealthy nation. 


’ 
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We are emerging from a century in 
which science through the genius of many 
taciturn men all over the world placed at 
the service of mankind the latent forces of 
nature, and equally ingenious minds mul- 
tiplied the talents placed in their keeping. 
The British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, meeting this year to cele- 
brate its one hundredth anniversary, will 
also pay honor to the centenary of the 
great discovery by Michael Faraday, the 
obtaining of electricity from ordinary 
magnetism. Its bearing upon modern 
thought and modern life is well known to 
us all. We have received a rich inheri- 
tance from him and other masters of sci- 
ence. The technical details of their discov- 
eries are beyond the understanding of 
most of us; their application for human 
comfort and power are within the experi- 
ence of all. Indeed, the economic founda- 
tion on which the civilization of to-day 
rests is the gift of men of science who be- 
queath their findings to posterity. 

Brilliant and amazing are the successes 
achieved at an accelerating speed within 
the wide domains of technique. Every dif- 
ficulty is a challenge to new forces, new 
methods. Divers human needs have been 
met, a growing security against the daily 
struggle of old with unyielding nature has 
been achieved. Work has_ produced 
wealth, some of it flowing back into chan- 
nels of industry, while large amounts have 
been dedicated to human needs other than 
material ones. American men of wealth 
tend to be a group of cheerful givers, un- 
ostentatiously practicing the theory of cer- 
tain Roman philosophers which allowed 
‘‘the wise man to possess, even to seek 
riches, but only as a means for exercising 
social virtues such as generosity, magnifi- 
cence and the like.’’ 

Having submitted this imperfect brief 
for the modern industrial era, should not 
the honorable counsellor for the other side 
also be heard before a verdict is reached ? 
To be sure, he will concede the value of 
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concentrated energy and cooperative efforts, 
but as part of his exhibit he will also point 
to symptoms indicative of a life exhausted 
in centrifugal motions! Mental efforts are 
directed to outside life technology, world 
national and international eco- 
Nobody has time to 


The rest 


events, 
nomic competition. 
nourish his personal inner life. 
period vibrates with nerves and overstimu- 
lation, a state of mental tension, demand- 
ing another spurt. 

In this enervating craving for action 
and more action, the weary chase for ‘‘a 
good time,’’ we repeatedly respond to the 
erack of the whip and surrender our heri- 
tage of manhood, our mental freedom, our 
right to a balanced individual lfe of 
thoughts and emotions, of memories and 
experiences, of yearnings and lofty ambi- 
tion—the ingredients which are essential 
for poise and a personality. Our eyes are 
riveted on the untiring whirl of humans 
short-cireuiting their power instead of pre- 
serving it. 

The wonted dignity and calm of our li- 
braries feel the reaction; we also are a part 
of an intricate machinery and have sur- 
rendered to a powerful collective will and 
demands, ever growing in numbers and in- 
sistence. We have joined forces with 
others in training intellect day after day 
to convey information and knowledge in 
order to keep the machines working and 
Are we in 
Certainly 


nature yielding its resources. 

danger of being industrialized ? 
we occasionally stumble upon certain fea- 
tures that we have in common with indus- 
try. Laboratory devices are multiplied, 
daily working hours are reduced and yet 
there is a lamentable of time, 
strength and seclusion to enrich our inner 
selves, to learn the art of husbanding our 
forces only to release them for the deeper 
Our social education 


want 


satisfactions of life. 


has succeeded in collecting and uniting our 
moral and spiritual forees in a community 
structure of law and order where all peo- 
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ple have a deepening sense of solidarity. 
Reaching tor the perfection of organiza- 
tion, we are in danger of forgetting the 
individual, who, if he is to reach his full 
stature and adult growth, must be free to 
develop untrammeled by organization 
standards. 

We librarians also are organized and 
classified; we have our departments, card 
catalogs and bureaus; our statistics are 
often our most solemn proclamations, 
though they express nothing but the me- 
chanics of our service. Our chapter in the 
history of popular education can not be 
written merely in algebraic equations, our 
contributions to the spiritual emancipation 
of the individual eall for careful auditing. 

The danger of the machine age, the be- 
numbing tempo of the lockstep are real- 
ized, and various devices and agencies are 
functioning for stimulating mental devel- 
opment and public intelligence. The li- 
brary has many competitors, our superiors 
in aggressiveness and ingenuity. Certain 
organs of print ceaselessly furnish ma- 
chine-made opinions which, mechanically 
conveyed, are accepted by many who with- 
out time and desire to do their own think- 
ing submit to this polite forced feeding. 
In the name of culture, men’s minds are 
being knocked about by plausible, senten- 
tious speculations and appeals gently sent 
out on the wave-length, the terminal let- 
ters of which may be identified with gul- 
libility and conceit of individuals and 
groups. 

If it be our part to assist in promoting 
sound public opinion based on orderly 
processes and tested truth, if we desire to 
be recognized for integrity of intellect and 
purpose, then it behooves us to protect and 
guard the birthright of others, their right 
to honest goods from whosoever sets him- 
self up as their mentor and counsellor. 
Not for us to be field agents for the pre- 
tender, the hypocrite, peddling his shoddy 
wares in words of printed cant and plati- 
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tudes. Be not impatient with the unlet- 
tered man, do not exalt the intellectual. 
Only those are servants ci publie good 
who through personal effort without 
thought of gain serve their fellows well 
and, if oceasion arises, through a noble 
action. Those men are evil who distort 
truth, who perform sibilant lip service, 
who profiteer on simple minds, prejudice 
and false sentiment. 

Those who intrude themselves upon the 
inner life of a man must come clean. Our 
high warrant for laboring in the vineyards 
of the so-called adult education must con- 
tain as q leading sentence the promotion 
of adult emancipation and _ intellectual 
freedom. Those attributes of manhood are 
the gangway to useful activity, to success 
and to rugged self-dependency. 

He who takes flight or refuses to sur- 
render his own judgment to conventional 
publie opinion should, however, heed the 
truth that it is the analytical, investigating 
mind which triumphs against unbridled im- 
pulse and passion. 

The main building of an old university 
in northern Europe bears this inscription, 
which greets the students as they enter: 


Great is the thought that is free, 
Greater the thought that is right. 


In accommodating all those who come 
for printed sources of information of a 
theoretical and practical nature we are 
properly recognizing the life of to-day. If 
we are also spreading our wares to those 
who are interested in human emotions and 
the esthetics of life we are honoring those 
interpreters of events and peoples who with 
their artistry and fancy present a deeper 
and truer understanding of life than re- 
ality itself. 

In making a plea for such library service 
we have no sympathy with the individual 
who substitutes reading for thinking or 
retires from his fellows in gloomy self-in- 
trospection. Too much reading, even edu- 
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cational, may be as stupefying and enslav- 
ing as the treadmill rounds of brute labor. 
One-sided intellectualism travels on the 
lonely trails of the arid, unfrequented 
regions. Books and reading should lead 
to the highway of freedom, alertness and 
usefulness. 

National culture, the development of a 
race, will not attain its fulfilment if the 
recreational needs of the individual are 
neglected, if tactfulness, graciousness, fine 
taste and other manifestations of good 
breeding are absent. The colorful strati- 
fications of adult education contain the ele- 
ments of a spontaneous, sound joy of life, 
sensitiveness to beauty, good will and re- 
sponsiveness to our fellows. 

I like to deal with him who is not help- 
less and low-spirited when deprived of up- 
holstered leather chairs and the beseeching 
appeals of the radio. I am for the man 
who has the courage to live his own life, 
whose wings are strong in mist and sun- 
shine, whose zest of life has no hectic 
tempo—such a man makes a good com- 
panion and is a power in social education. 
Virility, steadiness in the hour of decision, 
sturdy humanity, the love of one’s mother 
tongue enter into the structure of all 
national culture. The abundant life is 
achieved through the balanced intelligent 
enjoyment of one’s physical and mental 
self and the sharing of the happy hours 
with others. 

Books like ‘‘The Story of San Michele,’’ 
‘*Giants in the Earth,’’ ‘‘ Death Comes for 
the Archbishop,’’ ‘‘Lambs in March,’’ the 
racy flavor of native humor as rendered by 
Mark Twain, the suppressed yet exquisitely 
fluent idealism of Galsworthy sound the 
depths of human sympathy and good will. 
They are a testament of noble sentiments 
from those who with deep affection have 
lived very close to the heart of nature and 
life. If education means understanding, 
then we serve faithfully in placing such 
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printed messages in the hands of our 
fellows. There may still be voices from 
down in the pit speaking in praise of in- 
creased per capita book cireulation—they 
are but droning words from the accounting 
department where the sun never shines. 
A good book touching the mystery as 
whispered in the silent woods or giving 
us the jubilant notes heard under the open 
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sky carries us toward the heights as do 
musie and song. If it comes our way in 
our daily service to introduce to others 
such melodies of the delicately attuned 
and inspired human mind, then we experi- 
ence a reward more precious than rubies— 
we have had a share in the making of a 
life, and not merely advised as to how to 
make a living. 


ADVENTURES IN EVOLUTION 


By Professor EDWIN LINTON 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A FEW weeks ago I found in my mail box 
at the laboratory the program of a debate 
to be held at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The question proposed for debate 
was: Resolved, That the Facts of Biology 
Sustain the Theory of Evolution. The 
speakers were: Affirmative, Dr. Schmucker, 
formerly head of the department of 
science, West Chester State Normal 
School; negative, Harry Rimmer, presi- 
dent of the Research Science Bureau, 
eurator of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, K. 8S. T. C. 
Testimony, Philadelphia. 


Auspices: The Prophetic 


Impelled, it must be confessed, by a 
feeling of curiosity, I attended this debate, 
and, since my wife accompanied me, The 
Prophetic Testimony was richer by one 
dollar because of my desire to see how this 
word-tilt would be fought out. 

Upon entering I found that the spacious 
orchestra was already well filled. By the 
time the speaking began the audience had 
increased in numbers until, upon a safely 
conservative estimate, it comprised at least 
3,000 persons. First, a word concerning 
the speakers. I had known of Dr. 
Schmucker as an acceptable lecturer on 
biological subjects, but refreshed my 
memory by looking up his record in 
‘‘American Men of Science.’’ I consid- 
ered him to be well qualified to handle any 


topic which could properly be introduced 
into the discussion of the question pro- 
posed for debate. 

Of Mr. Harry Rimmer I had heard 
through a correspondent in Little Rock. 
Mr. Rimmer, who is a stirring evangelist, 
had taken a lively part in the anti-evolu- 
tion referendum campaign in Arkansas. 
I learned from a leaflet which was handed 
to me as I was entering the hall that, in 
addition to the titles accredited to him on 
the program, he is also cleped archeolo- 
gist; but in spite of this garland of decora- 
tions which he has gathered by the way, 
Dr. Cattell overlooked his name when com- 
piling his ‘‘ American Men of Science.’’ 

Dr. Schmucker presented arguments 
based on familiar objects in simple, un- 
technical language. Thus, instead of the 
rudimentary hallux of the canidae, he used 
the dog-fancier’s name dew-claw. In like 
manner, instead of such oratorical flour- 
ishes as the vestigial metacarpals of the 
equidae, he talked to his audience in easy, 
everyday words about the splint bones of 
the horse. He also made some passing ref- 
erence to an insect which has figured much 
in biological research of recent years, but 
gave it its common name of fruit-fly. His 
opponent, on the other hand, flourished 
scientific words and phrases of much ora- 
torical moment, as a knight of old might 
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brandish his tilting-lance. His repeated 
use of the generic name Paramecium made 
one think of that blessed word Mesopo- 
tamia; also, when he came to speak of the 
fruit-fly, he took care to use the generic 
name Drosophila. But his favorite word 
was Euglena. His use of scientifie terms, 
and particularly his reiteration of the 
euphonious word Euglena, recalled Father 
Tom’s praise of the figures of speech. 

‘«. ., For unless we thrate them Fathers lib- 
erally to a handsome allowance of thropes and 
figures they’d set up heresy at one’t, so they 
would.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s thru for you,’’ says the Pope; ‘‘the 
figures of spache is the pillars of the Church.’’ 

‘‘Bedad,’’ says his Riv’rence, ‘‘I dunna what 
we’d do widout them at all.’’ 

‘‘Which one do you prefir?’’ says the Pope; 
‘‘that is,’’ says he, ‘‘which figure of spache do 
you find most usefullest when you’re hard set?’’ 

‘*Metaphour’s very good,’’ says his Riv’rence, 
‘and so’s mettonymy,—and I’ve known proso- 
dypeia stand me at a pinch mighty well,—but for 
a constancy superbaton’s the figure for my money. 
Devil be in me,’’ says he, ‘‘but I’d prove black 
white as fast as a horse ’ud throt wid only a good 
stick of superbaton.’’ 

Just how these interesting animals were 
to be regarded as facts antagonistic to the 
evolution theory did not appear, but they 
assuredly came trippingly off his tongue, 
and appeared to leave us under the im- 
pression that Calkins, Morgan and Wood- 
ruff, whose names were skilfully inter- 
mingled with his swarming words, were 
whole-heartedly on the side of the nega- 
tive. 

When the debate was ended the presid- 
ing officer stated that the audience would 
be called on to render a decision as to 
which of the speakers had won the debate, 
but before the vote was taken, he would 
ask—very happily, as it seemed to me—all 
those whose opinions before they had lis- 
tened to the arguments had been favorable 
to the affirmative side of the question to 
rise. While I was on my feet I made an 
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attempt to count the number of those who 
I did 


not make a note of the number at the time, 


were on the side of the affirmative. 


but my recollection is that there were ex- 
actly thirty-one of us in the orchestra on 
our feet; from where I stood I could not 
see the other parts of the house. Then a 
similar expression of opinion was asked of 
those whose sentiments before hearing the 
arguments were on the side of the nega- 
tive. So far as I was able to judge all the 
remaining 2,969 of the estimated 3,000 rose 
to their feet. As might have been sur- 
mised the vote on the question as to which 
side had presented the better argument 
did not differ materially from the previous 
expression of opinion. 

Although at first somewhat surprised at 
the great majority who, in the judgment 
of one familiar with the natural objects 
which had been made to figure in the dis- 
cussion, would have to be rated as incapa- 
ble of distinguishing between wheat and 
chaff, I reflected that if the human race at 
the present day, the world over, were to be 
asked to vote on the question as to whether 
the earth is round or flat, an overwhelm- 
ing majority would be returned for a flat 
In neither case, however, would 
While 
I was listening to this debate, and, I think, 


earth. 
the processes of nature be affected. 


giving good attention, I yet found time to 
carry on a parallel line of thought. I was 
wondering if, with an hour at my disposal, 
a few lantern slides, a blackboard and a 
supply of colored crayons, I could win any 
of that majority for the time being away 
from their feelings, so that their common 
everyday reasoning faculties might have 
untrammelled play. 

I should have had them consider a group 
of living things with which, as it happens, 
I have some first-hand knowledge, and that 
is the lowly, but interesting group of hel- 
minths to which the human tapeworms 


belong. The audience could be shown 








; 
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that there are free-living forms in fresh- 
water ponds whose anatomy is sufficiently 
like that of the tapeworms to indicate 
relationship, and thus point to a common 
ancestry. Further, they could be shown 
that there is a vast number of species of 
tapeworms, all of them parasitic, many of 
them peculiar to a single species, or to 
closely related species of mammals, birds, 
reptiles, amphibians and fishes. Again, 
that these species of tapeworms are of such 
diversity of form as to admit of arrange- 
ment into the various groupings of varie- 
ties, species, genera, families, ete., known 
to systematic zoologists. 

These animals have, in the course of 
their parasitic existence, developed many 
kinds of hold-fast organs, hooks, suckers, 
and the like, structures which have no cor- 
responding parts in their free-living rela- 
tives, but which have arisen, in some way, 
in response to their surroundings, just as, 
for example, such structures as the dorsal 
fin of the porpoises appeared after their 
ancestors left the land and adopted a 
purely aquatic life. 

Now, how are such facts in nature as the 
hold-fast organs of the tapeworms to be 
accounted for? I see no escape for the 
teacher of biology from the conclusion that 
they are the results of what we term nat- 
ural processes which have been in opera- 
tion ever since the time when the free- 
living ancestors of cestode worms joined 
the ranks of the entozoan. 

Even if there were but one species of 
tapeworm, instead of the three thousand or 
more already described, and that species 
one of those peculiar to man, still that 
would be a fact to be accounted for. When 
did it appear, before man, or subsequent to 
his advent? 

Evidently Mr. Rimmer was looking for 
some argument based on such indisputable 
facts in nature as those which are fur- 
nished by parasitic forms, for, greatly to 
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my surprise, he admitted that degenerate 
forms have descended from less degener- 
ate ancestors. 

But in making this admission he sur- 
renders a very important position, as may 
be seen when it is noted that such degen- 
erate forms as have been cited have them- 
selves followed the same law of descent 
with modification which is seen when any 
one takes the trouble to study any consid- 
erable group of animals or plants. 

Moreover, how are these believers in a 
changeless world to account for the diverse 
races of mankind except by employing 
much such lines of reasoning as naturalists 
employ when they attempt to account for 
different species of snails? 

It should be noted that Mr. Rimmer’s 
use of the word species is bewildering. Of 
course, I am well aware that the idea 
which is represented by the word species is 
not a sharply defined one, but no syste- 
matie zoologist would think of giving it the 
content which Mr. Rimmer gave it when 
speaking of such family groups as eats, 
dogs and horses. 

A few days after I had sat at the feet 
of Harry Rimmer, ‘‘ Archeologist,’’ I had 
the good fortune to be present at a meet- 
ing at Thomson Hall, College of Physi- 
cians, of Philadelphia. The speaker of the 
evening was the archeologist, G. Elliot 
Smith, professor of anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of London; the subject of his ad- 
dress: ‘‘The Peking Man.”’ 

It is altogether unlikely that any one of 
that great majority of Mr. Rimmer’s 
audience was present to hear this report. 
I am pretty sure, however, if any of them 
had been present, that, given an opportu- 
nity, they would have east their votes 
against the speaker’s conclusion, that these 
bones, which were lately found near 
Peking, China, bridge over the gap be- 
tween the generically different ape-man, 
Pithecanthropus, and the Piltdown man. 
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And here a few remarks, based on my 
experiences as a teacher of biological sub- 
jects covering the period 1882-1920, inclu- 
sive, and as an investigator during the past 
decade; may be indulged. 

Occasionally, in the course of my teach- 
ing, when the various members of the class 
happened to be at work on the same type 
of material, and some interpretation was 
called for, differences of opinion arose. I 
might then suggest that we settle the ques- 
tion in dispute by a majority vote. This 
usually had the desired effect. The stu- 
dents changed about from disputants into 
investigators. I was not so much con- 
cerned as to what they believed as I was 
to see that they were trained into correct 
habits of arriving at reasoned conclusions. 

I trust, and am inclined to believe, that 
no one of my former students, unless he is 
in the grip of the idée fixe that there is an 
infallible authority which has already pro- 
nouneed in favor of the negative, would 
have been found, had he been present, 
the 2,969 of that Metropolitan 
Ifouse majority. 

I have the confession to make, however, 
and I think that my former students will 
bear me out in this, that I had in the 
course of my teaching little occasion to 
make use of the word evolution. This was 
not because of any prejudice against the 


among 


word, and certainly not on account of any 
lack of appreciation of the orderly and 
dependable processes of nature which the 
word should connote. I am sure that the 
discussions of the part played by the envi- 
ronment in the origin of varieties, the 
meaning of vestigial structures, the signifi- 
cance of homologous parts, and the various 
attempts which have been made to explain 
how particular conditions have come about 
were given proper consideration. But in 
and through it all, as I look back along the 
lengthening vista of years, I do not recall 
that I made use of the word evolution. 
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What we ordinarily mean by the word, I 
suppose, must have been taken for granted, 
much as we take for granted the action of 
gravitation. 

Now that my memory is stirred by these 
recollections I do recall that onee, near the 
end of an introductory course in geology, 
in the early years of my teaching, I had a 
request from the class to give them a lec- 
ture on evolution. My reply was that I 
did not have the time to prepare a formal 
lecture, but reminded them that if they 
had been giving reasonable attention to the 
subject-matter of the course, they had 
already had an introduction to the ideas 
which underlie all theories of evolution. 

It was then that I bethought me of a 
friend,* at that time the pastor of one of 
the churches in our town. I invited him 
to give the class a talk on evolution. He 
consented and gave to the class a summary 
of the general theory, beginning with a 
consideration of the probable genesis of the 


solar coming down to the 


system and 
human era. His presentation of the sub- 
ject was a model of lucidity and exhibited 
a sympathetie understanding of the inter- 
pretation of nature by scientifie minds. I 
do not think that any group of astrono- 
mers, or biologists, or geologists, would 
have found any serious criticism to make 
of his exposition of the conclusions of 
science. This lecture was repeated before 
succeeding classes and was discontinued 
only when my friend left our town to take 
the chair of theology in a theological semi- 
nary. 

So far as I can recall, my nearest ap- 
proach to the expression of evolutionary 
opinions in any didactic way was to give 
it as my view of the course of events, that 
if we could have a moving picture of the 
suceessive incidents as taken 
place at the particular point of latitude 
and longitude on which my classroom was 


* The Rev. Dr. James H. Snowden. 


they had 
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situated, and the picture so timed that it 
would show in one hour what had occurred 
in any 5,000-year period since living 
organisms had made their appearance, we 
would probably not be any more conscious 
of change than we are as we contemplate 
the record of the 5,000-year period which 
has just closed. Furthermore, as the pie- 
ture was passing, we would find ourselves 
interpreting the streaming events as we do 
those which now fall under our observa- 
tion, and saying with Huxley: That in all 
the vast progression there is no breach of 
continuity, no point at which we can say: 
‘*This is a natural process, and this is not 
a natural process.’’ 

Thus, it appears that, without fully 
realizing what I was doing, I was convey- 
ing ideas which to-day would contravene 
in spirit the laws of Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Arkansas, and, according to statistics 
given by Mayna¥d Shipley (Current His- 
tory, May, 1930) would be taboo in 70 per 
cent. of the secular schools of this republic. 

In short, like the often quoted character 
in Moliére’s comedy, who to his astonish- 
ment and delight learned that he had been 
talking prose all his life, I discover that I 
have been teaching evolution through a 
long series of years although, probably, not 
having been quite alive to the fact. In 
this connection I reeall a conversation with 
Professor W. K. Brooks in the summer of 
1901, in which he said: ‘‘People ask me: 
‘Are you an evolutionist?’ I tell them I 
don’t know; I am a naturalist.’’ As a 
profoundly philosophical student of the 
processes of nature Professor Brooks had 
peers, it may be, but no superiors. 

Two other adventures in the anti-evolu- 


tion jungles of America are deserving of 
brief notice, since they are typical of ex- 
periences which teachers of biological sub- 
jects may expect to undergo. Both of 
them were reactions to a paper entitled: 
‘*Scientifie Method and Authority,’’ which 
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was read at Kansas City in December, 
1925.? 

The first hostile gesture that came to my 
attention was the demand for my immedi- 
ate resignation from the University of 
Georgia, which was made by no less a per- 
sonage than the Prime Minister of the 
Supreme Kingdom, Dr. William J. 
Mahony, in a public address delivered in 
Atlanta on Sunday, February 14, 1926. 
In answer to an inquiry over the long dis- 
tance telephone from the city editor of the 
Atlanta Georgian, Mr. Lamar Q. Ball, I 
explained that, while it was true that my 
name did appear in the catalogue of the 
medical department of the University of 
Georgia, the position was purely an honor- 
ary one which imposed no duties and paid 
no salary, so that my withdrawal from the 
university would not be a matter of con- 
sequence either for good or ill to any one. 

A very satisfactory account of the inci- 
dent appeared in the Georgian of Febru- 
ary 16, 1926, and there, so far as my in- 
formation goes, the affair rests. It is a 
delight to me to be able to say that during 
my four years residence in the beautiful 
city of Augusta, Georgia, at which time I 
was afforded the privileges of the labora- 
tories of the medical school, my relations 
with the university were in every way 
most pleasing. It may be added, by way 
of offset to the disapproval of the P. M. 
S. K., that, among the many letters which 
I received commending the Kansas City 
address, was one from a distinguished 
member of the board of trustees of the 
University of Georgia. 

The other inimical gesture towards my 
views concerning the scientific method and 
authority, which I have chosen for com- 
ment, appeared in the Bible Champion for 
August-September, 1926, a marked copy 
of which publication was sent to me. In 
this magazine, one of the editors, Leander 

1 Science, 62: 171-178; 195-201. 
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S. Keyser, D.D., finds fault with my ad- 
dress thus: ‘‘It is not a calm and judicial 
article giving the reasons for evolution, but 
rather a hectie attack on Fundamental- 
ists.’’ Further, he complains: ‘‘But in 
this whole amplified article not one estab- 
lished faet is cited to prove evolution, not 
a word occurs to prove spontaneous gen- 
eration, or transformism, or man’s animal 
pedigree. It is all taken for granted and 
then the antis are unmercifully scored 
because they do not believe the theory.’’ 
In a note published in Science (Vol. 64, 
p. 526), referring to the criticism that no 
arguments for evolution had been pre- 
sented, Dr. Keyser’s attention was called 
to the fact that the address in question was 
made at a meeting of zoologists, and that, 
since the topic discussed did not deal with 
any phase of the evolution problem, the 
citation of proofs for or against any theory 
of evolution would have been inappro- 
Further, it may be remarked, that 
for an audience of zoologists, in the ab- 
sence of any attempt to explain how some 
natural phenomenon was brought about, 
the word evolution is a convenient term for 
the processes of nature which we see going 


priate. 


on about us, and of which we are a part, 
of which also, some record is preserved in 
the earth’s crust, and elsewhere in the 
visible universe. 

It is altogether improbable that an ap- 
peal to the common sense as against the 
feelings of that majority of 2,969 to 31 can 
have any immediate effect. But that ma- 
jority should be shown that they are fol- 
lowing unsafe leaders. 

Any scientific theory that is worthy of 
consideration will be tested by specialists, 
who are the only ones that are qualified to 
judge of the validity of any proposed ex- 
planation of facts with which they have 
first-hand acquaintance. Therefore, if Mr. 
Rimmer has made discoveries in his inves- 
tigations on the fruit-fly which nullify the 
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conelusions of other investigators, as he 
allowed his audience to infer from his 
whirling words, he should make no delay 
in bringing them to the attention of Mor- 
van and his coworkers. Also, instead of 
making misleading statements concerning 
the splint bones of the horse family, in his 
appeal to the feelings of a popular audi- 
ence, he should show Professor Lull that 
the late Professor Marsh was mistaken and 
that the exhibit of fossils in the Yale 
Museum should be rearranged. 

But these are matters of small concern. 
What is of serious moment is that the 
recognition of real values is put on the 
same footing, if it is not actually made to 
depend on a belief in traditions which are 
not in accord with demonstrable facts. 

Consider, for example, the values which 
Micha’s 
words concerning what is required of man: 
To do justly, to love merey and to walk 
humbly with thy God; and St. James’s 
testimony as to the content of true re- 
ligion: To visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world. 

Latimer, with the hindrances to religion 
of his day in mind, wrote: ‘‘For religion, 
pure religion, I say, consisteth not in wear- 


are enshrined in the Prophet 


ing a monk’s cowl, but in righteousness, 
justice and well-doing.’’ If he were speak- 
ing to-day he might well say, instead of 
the insistence 


? 


‘‘wearing a monk’s cowl,’ 
on a belief in the literal truthfulness of 
every tradition recorded in the Hebrew 
canon. 

The danger which lurks in the Fun- 
damentalists’ position arises from their 
weighting the recognition of the truth of 
such expressions of. values as these with 
insistence upon belief in the literal truth- 
fulness of traditions such as accounts of 
the creation of the first man and the first 
woman, a universal deluge and the con- 
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fusion of languages at Babel, to go no 
farther.’ 

Doubtless Mr. Rimmer and the majority 
of those who choose him and his like for 
mentors are immune against the devastat- 
ing effects of new ideas concerning the uni- 
verse, but there are those to be considered 
for whose education they are responsible. 
Some of these young men and women will 
continue their studies beyond the grammar 
school. They will learn that reputable 
geologists decline to consider the Noachian 
spate as of world-wide extent. In like 
manner they will find that teachers of the 
philosophy of language hold quite different 
views concerning the origin of dialects and 
languages from those who explain these 
phenomena by the confusion of tongues on 
the plain of Shinar. They will note that 
astronomers fail to discover a solid firma- 
ment in the sky, and that those who strive 
to decipher the testimony of the rocks find 
a different story there recorded from that 
which is set down in Hebrew tradition. 

It is far from my purpose to chide any 
one for ignorance, or even lack of informa- 
tion, for the wisest of mankind knows but 
little of the structure and processes of the 
material universe. When, however, one 
who would be a spiritual guide to his fel- 
lows engages, albeit, to affirm what he holds 
to be the truth, in disputations concerning 
material things of whose nature he is ill 
informed, a situation arises which demands 
that he be ealled to account, and that, too, 
for the sake of those spiritual values which, 
to use the recent words of an English biolo- 
gist, count for everything in the real 
universe. 

* * * % * 

2The reaction to criticism of authority of 
Judge Raulston, of the inglorious Dayton, Ten- 
nessee, trial, is significant. Thus, he is reported 
as having given voice to the fear that if he lost 
faith in Genesis he might lose faith in that part 


of the Bible which says: Thou shalt not steal. 
{New York Times, November 9, 1925.) 
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In January, 1926, I agreed to talk to the 
Chautauqua Circle of the Woman’s Club 
of Augusta, Georgia, and gave as the sub- 
ject of my address, ‘‘The Scientific Method 
and Authority.’’ The preliminary notices, 
which appeared in the papers, announced 
the title in the portentous words: ‘‘The 
Scientific Method and Authority of Evo- 
lution.’’ Upon this I made the following 
comment, which was included in the pub- 
lished report of the address: 

It would appear that to many people in these 
days the word evolution behaves as King Charles’s 
head did to Mr. Dick. No matter what they set 
out to say or write, sooner or later it obtrudes 
itself. 

If by the theory of evolution is meant attempts 
to explain how things come to be what they are, 


then, while we may find many reasons for differ- 


ences of opinion and, consequently, grounds for 


discussion concerning natural processes, there 
should not be and, assuredly there is not, among 
people who are free from prejudice, any occasion 
for controversy.— Augusta Chronicle, Jan. 31, 1926. 


The Augusta Chronicle for April 29, 
1926, contained a report of an address 
made before the Exchange Club of that 
city, by the Reverend Father Foulkes, 8S. J. 
The subject of the address was ‘‘Evo- 
lution.’’ 

Two brief extracts from the somewhat 
extended report will be sufficient for the 
purpose of this paper. 

The theory of evolution does conflict with the 
Bible because it is not a truth, and very few 
real scientists accept it as a truth. 

It is the general opinion of Christian scholars 
that the theory of evolution as advanced by Dar- 
win is untrue, and this theory has found many 
opponents among learned religionists, such as 
William Jennings Bryan. 

It would be an unkindness to Father 
Foulkes to quote his arguments based on 
natural phenomena as they appear in this 
report. 

As so much publicity had been given to 
the matter it seemed to me that Father 
Foulkes’s attention might well be directed 
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to an interesting book, a copy of which I 
had received from the author a few days 
before. 

This was done in a letter to the Augusta 
Chronicle, published May 3, 1926. The 
letter, however, was buried in an extensive 
report of an interview with Father Foulkes 
under the heading: ‘‘Church’s Stand on 
Evolution Explained by Father Foulkes; 
Says Research Should be Done.’’ 

This is my letter: 

Concerning the statement which Father Foulkes 
is reported as having made regarding the theory 
of evolution, as published in Thursday’s Chronicle, 
attention might well be called to a treatise by 
Father Ulrich A. Hauber, Ph.D., entitled: ‘‘A 
Catholie Opinion on the Evolution Controversy.’’ 
Copyright, 1925, by St. Ambrose College, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

This treatise carries on the second page the 
authorization of high dignitaries of the Catholic 
Church. 

Thus: Nihil Obstat (nothing objectionable) 

William P. Shannahan, 

Censor Deputatus 
Imprimatur (let it be printed) 
Edward D. Howard, 

Auxiliary Bishop of Davenport 

The following wise words of Father Hauber 
should, if generally understood, go a long way 
towards allaying the fears of timorous souls, and 
quelling the belligerency of a tumultuous multi- 


t ] 


ude: 
The theory that all things come to be what 

they are through an age-long process of evolu- 
tion rests exclusively upon scientific evidence 
with which religion is not concerned (p. 12). 


Whether due to the impressive official 
approval of Father Hauber’s treatise or to 
a realization that he owed allegiance to an 
authority which can adjust itself to a 
changing world, or, however it is to be ex- 
plained, there can be no doubt that Father 
Foulkes’s views, as brought out in this in- 
terview, had undergone some change from 
those which dominated his address before 
the Exchange Club. 

The inconspicuous place which had been 
given to my communication, which called 
attention to Father Hauber’s book, seemed 
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to call for one more letter to the Chronicle, 
which appeared in the issue of May 12, 
1926, under the editorial caption of: 
‘‘Theologian and Biologist.’’ Following 
are extracts from this concluding com- 
munication : 


The controversy . . . in which the words science 
and religion are used ... would cease, or would 
be transformed into amicable discussion if agree- 
ment could be reached on the definition of terms. 
Thus, . . . I think that Father Foulkes, as a theo- 
logian, and I as a biologist, will agree with St. 
James in his definition of religion, and with Micah 
as to what is required of man. 

Concerning evolution, considered simply as a 
theory to account for things as they are... I 
hope that we shall not find ourselves so very far 
apart. ... 

From the point of view of one who has given 
some attention to comparative anatomy, when I 
consider such facts in nature... as the small 
bones at the posterior end of the human skeleton, 
known... as the coceyx, I am forced to the 
conclusion that thereby there once hung a tail. I 
am quite ready to be shown my error, but until 
the comparative anatomists and embryologists of 
the world unite on a better explanation I must 
hold to what seems to me to be a reasoned con- 
clusion. 

Again, as I read Genesis 2: 4-25, I understand 
the narrative to be of the nature of ancient folk- 
lore. But here, as in the case of the human 
coeeyx, I am without prejudice, and am ready to 
be set right by the proper specialists. 

Now, Father Foulkes and I may hold very dif- 
ferent views concerning the explanation of the 
human coccyx. We may differ widely as to 
whether the second of the two creation stories in- 
cluded in the book of Genesis is to be regarded as 
veritable history or not, but, be it noted, in these 
matters concerning which we may differ religion 
has nothing to do. 

Our best chance of getting at the truth of the 
first is to listen to what the specialists in the sci- 
ences of comparative anatomy and embryology 
have to say; and of the second to learn what light 
the sciences of historic criticism and comparative 
theology have to shed upon it. 

Concerning the truths of religion, however, as 
taught by St. James and the Hebrew prophet, 
Micah, and as testified to by the lives of the 
saints, Father Foulkes and I and every one may 
verify by putting it to the test in his own life 
among his fellows. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL CINEMATO- 
GRAPHIC INSTITUTE 

THE results of an inquiry conducted by the 
International Educational Cinematographic In- 
stitute into the educational influence of the 
cinema with special regard to the use of the 
film in schools, have recently been made public 
and are summarized in the London Times. 
Towards the end of last year the institute 
supplemented the inquiry it was making among 
schools by a second questionnaire addressed 
exclusively to teachers. The purpose of the 
questionnaire was to facilitate a study of the 
cinema based on the opinion of the teacher 
rather than on the impressions of children and 
adolescents. 

Italy alone furnished more than 3,000 indi- 
vidual or collective replies from teachers, male 
and female, of all classes and kinds of schools, 
rural and urban, elementary, vocational and 
secondary. The first question related to the 
real utility of the cinema as a means of enter- 
tainment pure and simple. On the whole the 
replies suggest that most teachers regard the 
cinema as a source of physical and mental rest 
and recreation, especially for those whose work 
is manual rather than intellectual. 

The answers to the questionnaire indicate 
that in order to profit children, the commercial 
cinema must conform to the following require- 
ments: (1) For reasons of health, cinema 
should not be visited too often and perform- 
ances should not be too long; (2) serious steps 
should be taken to make cinema theaters safe 
and healthy; and (3) by a policy of cheap 
seats, facilities for visiting the cinemas should 
be given to the very poor as a means of escape 
from their surroundings. 

The value of school films in teaching is al- 
most universally admitted. Teachers state, ac- 
cording to the report, that wall diagrams and 
fixed projections are being supplanted by the 
more easily assimilated film, and that the 
sereen’s lesson is often more intelligible and 
profitable than the words of an intelligent and 
conscientious teacher. The report continues: 


The importance of such a statement is more 
than theoretical when it is borne in mind that 


these replies emanate from persons in daily con- 
tact with children who are in a position to 
appreciate the value of new methods. The spoken 
word, however eloquent and persuasive, is weari- 
some in the long run. It is also not strong on 
detail. Mural diagrams and fixed projections 
have the static value of lifeless matter. The 
cinema, it is considered, has all that they lack— 
movement, illusion of real life, with a wealth of 
technique beyond the reach of any other art; its 
mastery of detail makes it especially effective as 
a means of communicating knowledge. Moreover, 
the cinema, unlike these older instruments of 
teaching, amuses at the same time that it in- 
structs. The mind of children and adolescents 
requires distraction, and the teacher’s work is 
greatly facilitated by the mixing of the powder 


with the sugar. To judge from other corre- 
spondents, teachers who hold a contrary opinion 
are few. Even they are not diametrically op- 


posed, but advance a psychological argument of 
some force. School films, they say, do not alto- 
gether fulfil their function, because by their in- 
structional aim and purpose they arouse an in- 
stinctive opposition in the child and thus have less 
effect than they should. 


The report also deals at length with the in- 
fluence of the cinema on the formation of char- 
acter. Although nearly all teachers acknowl- 
edge the cinema’s strong powers of suggestion, 
they are far from unanimous in admitting that 
films exercise an influence on the formation of 
character. On this point opinion inclines 
towards the negative, or is, at the least, 
doubtful. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHIL- 
DREN IN ILLINOIS 

More than 10,000 physically handicapped 
children have been located in Illinois and it is 
estimated that there are fully 6,000 others who 
have not yet been found, according to a report 
recently issued by the State Commission on 
Physically Handicapped Children, which has 
been making a state-wide survey. 

Infantile paralysis is the most frequent cause 
of physical handicap, the report points out. 
This disease was responsible for 2,308 or 23 
per cent. of all the handicapped eases recorded. 
Next in importance as a single cause came 
tuberculosis of the spine, which accounted for 
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650 cases. There were 1,062 cases described as 
spastic paralysis and 907 as bone infections, 
but these conditions arise from various causes, 
the report states. 

Accidents were charged with 555 of the erip- 
pled conditions, while congenital deformity of 
an unspecified nature accounted for 497, club- 
foot 418 and bowlegs from rickets 386. 

The commission recommended that facilities 
be provided immediately at the medical college 
of the University of Illinois in Chieago for the 
hospital eare of the down-state cases which 
would profit by surgical treatment. It further 
recommended the creation of a permanent com- 
mission made up of the directors of public wel- 
fare and public health, the state superintendent 
of publie instruction and five others named by 
the governor. The maintenance of a registry 
of the physically handicapped population of 
the state was recommended. 

Particular emphasis was laid in the report 
upon the lack of medical and surgical treat- 
ment which would rehabilitate many of the 
cripples discovered. Clubfoot, for example, 
can be corrected in nearly all cases by appro- 
priate surgical treatment during early child- 
hood. 

The very large part played by infectious dis- 
eases in the production of the physically handi- 
capped gives to this problem an important pub- 
lie health feature. Control of infantile paraly- 
sis through the use of convalescent serum and 
the pasteurization of milk, and the complete 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis would, ac- 
cording to the report, cut down the production 
of physically handicapped population by fully 
one third. 


NEW YORK CITY BUDGET FOR 
RECREATION 
New York City spent $3,290,095.85 for 
recreation activities last year, the greatest 
amount spent by any of eighteen principal 
cities, but its per capita expenditure of 47 cents 
was fifteenth, according to the year book of 
the National Recreation Association, recently 
published. Chicago came next to New York 
in total expenditure, with $2,517,810.13, with a 
per capita rate of 74 cents. 
Boston led the per canita expenditure rates 
with $2.02 and with a total of $1,580,465.46, 
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was fifth. Cleveland was third in total ex- 
penditures, with $1,713,026.04, and second in 
per capita expenditure, with $1.90. New Or- 
leans trailed the list in both total and per capita 
expenditures, having spent $63,341, with a per 
capita rate of 13 cents. 

The Brooklyn Park Department spent $907,- 
082.75 for land, buildings and permanent equip- 
ment, the largest single expenditure in the city. 
The total recreation expenditures of the depart- 
ment were $1,181,747.75, which also led the 
eight agencies. The second highest single ex- 
penditure was that of $892,811.25 for leader- 
ship by the Board of Edueation, whose total 
expenditures for recreation were $991,440.32. 

The other totals were Manhattan Park De- 
partment, $641,070; Bronx Park Department, 
$272,660; Queens Park Department, $94,402; 
Children’s Aid Society, $94,000; Recreation 
Center Committee, Community Councils, $7,- 
785.78, and Brooklyn Parks and Playgrounds 
Committee, $6,980. 

The expenditures of the eighteen major cities 
follow: 


City Total Expenditure 
New York $3,290,095.85 
Chicago 2,517,810.13 
Cleveland 1,713,026.04 
Detroit 1,639,597.04 
Boston 1,580,465.46 


Los Angeles 1,229,167.31 


Milwaukee 913,886.97 
San Francisco 897,704.66 
Philadelphia 820,967.92 
Newark 530,338.35 


Cincinnati 511,249.36 


Baltimore 510,687.79 
Pittsburgh 485,392.51 
Minneapolis 390,579.40 
Buffalo 368,806.00 
Washington, D. C. 352,458.64 
St. Louis 341,178.17 
New Orleans 63,341.00 


THE INCREASE OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS IN NEW YORK CITY 

THE expected registration in the New York 
city high schools of 205,000 students in the fall 
of 1932, an increase of 25,000 over the last 
term, will make necessary the appointment of 
more than 1,000 additional teachers. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Harold G. Campbell, deputy and 
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associate superintendent of schools, in charge 
of high schools, this would be the largest in- 
crease in teaching positions ever allowed by the 
Board of Education at one time for day high 
schools. Of these positions, 400 would be 
needed for the fall of this year and the remain- 
ing 600 for the spring and fall terms of 1932. 
Their employment will raise the salary budget 
for high schools in 1932 to more than $30,000,- 
000, an inerease of nearly $3,000,000 over this 
vear. An additional $100,000 also will be ex- 
pended for supplies. 

The registration in the high schools at the 
close of the 1930-31 school year was in the 
neighborhood of 180,000. It is expected that 
189,000 will be registered in October; that 201,- 
000 will be registered in the spring of 1932, 
and that by the fall of 1932 this registration 
will have increased 4,000 more to the unpre- 
cedented total of 205,000. 

Despite the large increase in registration, Dr. 
Campbell explained that there had been a de- 
erease in the per capita cost of instruction in 
the day high schools during 1930. He said the 
per capite cost in the high schools was $170.93 
during last year, in comparison to $174.66 in 
1929. The per capita cost per hour was 
$0.17576 in 1929, and $0.17126 last year. In 


1928 the per capita cost per hour was $0.18081. 


THE GROWTH OF COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


COLLEGE and university education has shown 
a remarkable growth in the United States in 
the past ten years, both as to enrolments, va- 
riety of courses offered, income and property, 
Walton C. John, associate specialist in grad- 
uate education, announced in a survey made 
public by the Federal Office of Education on 
July 6. 

The annual income of the institutions now 
totals more than $500,000,000 while the total 
value of property approximates nearly $2,500,- 
000,000. Twenty-two publicly controlled and 
162 privately controlled institutions have en- 
dowments valued at $1,000,000 or more each. 
Nearly 870,000 students are reached now by 
1,076 institutions of higher learning, which 
granted almost 97,000 degrees in 1928. 
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For the 25 years preceding the war the 
number of colleges and universities remained 
practically constant. In 1916-17 the number 
reporting was 662, ineluding 82 junior colleges. 
In fact, during the 25-year period mentioned 
there had been a slight decline in the number 
of universities and colleges, and even by 1920 
the total number had reached only 670. How- 
ever, in 1926 the number had increased to 975, 
and in 1928 to 1,076, an increase of 107 institu- 
tions reporting for the biennium and 412 for 
the nine-year period. 

The growth of the student body in the col- 
leges and universities has been very great. In 
1920, the enrolments, excluding preparatory 
students, reached a total of 462,445; in 1926 
they reached 767,163; and in 1928 they were 
868,793, an inerease, respectively, of 65.9 per 
cent. and 88 per cent. over the enrolments for 
1920. The enrolments in 1928 were 8.8 per 
cent. greater than those for 1926. 

The colleges and universities in the United 
States in 1928 granted 83,065 baccalaureate de- 
grees. In 1926 the figure was 71,529, and in 
1920 it was 38,552. This represents an_in- 
crease over the 1920 figure of 85 per cent. for 
1926 and 115 per cent. for 1928. 

The number of graduate degrees granted in 
1928 was 13,834, of which 1,447 were the Ph.D. 
degree. In 1926, 11,451 graduate degrees were 
granted, which included 1,302 Ph.D. degrees. 
In 1920, 4,853 graduate degrees were granted, 
including 532 Ph.D. degrees. 

The total income for the 1,076 institutions 
reporting in 1928 was $546,674,266. Exeluding 
additions to endowment, the income was $496,- 
529,309. The total income for 975 institutions 
in 1926 was $479,774,664, and excluding addi 
tions to endowment it was $47,400,056. In 1920 
the total income for the 670 institutions was 
$240,141,994, and excluding additions to endow- 
ment it was $189,235,242. 

In 1928 the publicly supported institutions 
received 41.1 per cent. of all higher educational! 
income and the private institutions received 58.6 
per cent. The increase in income is shown also. 
In 1928 the total income of all colleges and uni- 
versities was 21.9 per cent. higher than that of 
1926 and 162 per cent. higher than that of 1920. 
In 1928 the publie institutions received an in- 
come 17.9 per cent. greater than that of 1926, 
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and the 1928 income of private institutions was 
24.8 per cent. greater than that of 1926. 

The total value of property for the 1,076 in- 
stitutions in 1928 was estimated at $2,413,748,- 
981; in 1926 it was $2,334,307,421, and in 1920 
it was $1,257,614,739. 

A comparison between the amounts and pro- 
portions of the value of property of publicly 
and privately controlled institutions is given. 
As the figures for 1919-20 can not be segre- 
gated, it is necessary to compare the figures of 
1921-22 with those of 1927-28. 

The value of all property, including produc- 
tive endowment funds, in publicly controlled 
colleges and universities in 1921-22 was $360,- 
184,477; in 1927-28 it was $664,290,782. This 
indicates an increase in six years of 84 per cent. 


“UNIVERSITY CITY” OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

THE regents of the University of Wisconsin 
have announced plans for the creation of a 
“university city” on the ridge land overlooking 
Lake Mendota. The proposed university city 
would consist of dormitor‘«s, as well as sorority 
and fraternity houses. Each unit, according to 
an announcement made by the regents would be 
platted, landscaped and planted with trees and 
shrubs and would be an area “picturesquely 
unique” in the United States. 

The regents’ proposal follows an investiga- 
tion of student housing facilities made by a 
committee of regents, faculty members and stu- 
dents. This investigation showed that the pres- 
ent dormitory system cares for only 500 men 
and 365 women, that fraternity and sorority 
houses eare for only 1,500 men and 600 women, 
and that the remainder of 6,000 students stay 
in rooming houses. 

On account of the financial limitations of 
the rooming-house owners, student rooms are 
badly ventilated, poorly heated and lighted, are 
without adequate toilet facilities. 

To better the housing situation the commit- 
tee has recommended that in the area west of 
the university two dormitory areas and the uni- 
versity city area be established. In all these 
groups, privately financed, will be permitted to 
build houses on the group or attached house 
plan. Each unit is to house thirty students. 

In encouraging the construction of these 
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group houses, the university will offer to fur- 
nish the land at a nominal rental, control the 
building plans, finance the construction of any 
dormitories, furnish heat at low cost, control 
the care of the grounds and maintenance of the 
buildings. When a fraternity or sorority 
wishes to build, the university believes the 
groups themselves should do the financing, the 
university retaining the title to the land 

Actual carrying out of the plan will be de- 
layed until 1933, as permission must be ob- 
tained from the State Legislature before the 
land ean be used for such purposes. 


THE ATLANTA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

Grounp has been broken for the Atlanta 
University library, which is designed to provide 
a cultural center for the university and the two 
affiliated schools, Morehouse College and Spel- 
man College. Plans for the building, which will 
be of Georgian architecture, have been drawn 
by James Gamble Rogers, architect for Yale, 
Northwestern and other American universities. 

The new library, which has been made pos- 
sible by a grant from the General Education 
Board, will cost in the neighborhood of $300,000 
to construct and equip. In accordance with the 
terms of the gift, it is the aim and purpose of 
Atlanta University to make the library serve 
not only Atlanta University and affiliated col- 
leges, Spelman and Morehouse, but the other 
institutions of higher learning in Atlanta, 
namely, Morris Brown University, Clark Uni- 
versity and Gammon Theological Seminary, 
which may enter into cooperative arrangements 
with Atlanta University for the use of the 
library. 

In planning the library special provision has 
been made for adequate facilities for under- 
graduates to do required reading and for ad- 
vanced students to conduct research. These ob- 
jectives will be reached by the provision of a 
large reserve book room, with a delivery desk 
and seats for 104 students, a general reading 
room, seating 234, and by a series of seminar 
rooms for graduate groups. At the same time 
attention has been paid to the recreational read- 
ing facilities which will encourage students to 
read for their own cultural development. Read- 
ing habits will be encouraged by the presence 
of a spacious periodical room, seating 42, and 
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a generously-proportioned browsing room where 
books on open shelves may be available to all. 
In the four tiers of book stacks will be space 
for 118,400 volumes, which it is believed wili 
care for the needs of the university for many 
years to come. 

The building, which will faee north, thus 
affording a maximum of natural light, will eon- 
sist of a full basement and three floors. 

A reading room, two stories in height and 
extending the entire length of the building, will 
comprise the greater part of the second and 
third floors. On the seeond floor also will be 
the librarian’s offices, a library work room, and 
the upper tiers of books stacks. On the third 
floor will be three class rooms and two offices. 

In discussing the seope of the library’s work, 
Dr. Hope, president of Atlanta University, has 
said: “It is my impression that Atlanta Uni- 
versity will have an opportunity to render 
some service to Negroes in the field of adult 
education. For nearly ten years I have had 
this in mind and had hoped that we could do 
something in Georgia. It looks to me now as 
if with this library something like that may be 
begun. We may think also of an extension 
service that the library can render. This is 
practically a new field in the South for all 
people and so far as Negroes are concerned, it 
is virgin.” 

THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL RECRE- 
ATION CONFERENCE 

THE Department of State, in compliance 
with the request of the National Recreation 
Association, has authorized American diplo- 
matic officers to transmit to the governments 
to which they are accredited, and through cer- 
tain of them to the governments of their de- 
pendencies oversea, for communication to 
those to whom it may be of especial interest, an 
invitation to the First International Recreation 
Conference. American diplomatic officers are 
to make clear that the congress will be held 


under private auspices and that the invitation 
is transmitted not on behalf of the Government 
of the United States but on that of the National 
Recreation Association. 

The National Recreation Association, a body 
having an interstate directorate and headquar- 
ters in New York, has been accustomed to meet 
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annually in furtherance of the purposes for 
which it was founded at the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. The Asso- 
ciation now proposes to hold at Los Angeles, 
Calif., from July 23 to 29, 1932, the First In- 
ternational Recreation Congress. 

This congress will consider the problem of 
providing, for persons of all ages and tastes, 
opportunities for play, recreation and _ the 
recreational use of leisure. Such aspects of the 
problem will be discussed as programs, facili- 
ties and direction for publie parks and play- 
grounds, for games and athletic sports, for 
‘amping, handicrafts, musical and dramatic en- 
tertainments and other recreational activities. 
Emphasis will be laid on the desirability of 
providing these facilities for the public at large 
and for amateur rather than for expert partici- 
pants. The president of the United States has 
consented to act as honorary president of the 
congress. An international advisory commit- 
tee is being formed; and it is hoped that many 
countries will be represented. 

The authorities of the congress hope that 
among the representatives of each country will 
be individuals able to furnish accurate data as 
to recreational activities, public and private, in 
their own lands. 

Further information and additional or later 
announcements may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary, Recreation Congress Committee, Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

THE INSTITUTE OF POLITICS OF 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

Tue Institute of Polities has completed its 
program for the eleventh annual session of the 
institute, which opens on July 30 and continues 
until August 27. Newton D. Baker, of Cleve- 
land, former Secretary of War, will deliver the 
convocation address on July 30. Among the 
distinguished persons from abroad who will 
come to Williamstown are Professor Herbert 
von Beckerath, of Bonn University, an econ- 
omist; M. Le Neveu, Director-General of 
L’Union Coloniale of Paris; Professor Luigi 
Villari, of the University of Rome; Dr. William 
E. Rappard, director of the School for Higher 
International Studies of Geneva, and Professor 
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Theodore E. Gregory, of the London School of 
Economics. 

From Canada, Dean P. E. Corbett, of the 
Law Faculty of McGill University, and Pro- 
fessor Frank H. Underhill, of the University 
of Toronto, will be at Williamstown. 

In the group of outstanding Americans who 
will take part are Malcolm C. Rorty, of New 
York; Dr. George S. Counts, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor George M. Stratton, Univer- 
sity of California; Professor Arthur N. Hol- 
combe, Harvard University; Professor Jacob 
Viner, University of Chicago; James G. Me- 
Donald, New York, and Dr. George H. Blakes- 
lee, Clark University. 

The project adopted for discussion is the 
general subject of “World Economie Planning,” 
a study of economie organization under the 
individualistie capitalist system, the Fascist sys- 
tem and the Communist system. Mr. Rorty 
and Professor Gregory will deliver two lectures 
on the eapitalist system. The “Economies of 
Fascism” will be deseribed by Dr. Villari; the 
“Eeonomies of Communism” will be dealt with 
by Dr. Counts. Professor Viner and Professor 
T. E. Gregory are to conduct two round table 
conferences on the various aspects of the cap- 
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italist theory of national economy, Mr. Viner 
taking the subjects of trade, exchange and 
money, and Mr. Gregory those of production 
and distribution. 

The lectures to be delivered by Dr. Beckerath 
are on the “Economie problems and policies of 
present-day Germany,” and those by M. Le 
Neveu concern the situation in France. These 
lecturers, it is expected, will discuss the recent 
changes as affected by President Hoover’s mora- 
torium plan. 

Other round tables will inelude one on “the 
social psychology of international conduct,” 
under the leadership of Professor Stratton, in 
which an opportunity will be given for an ap- 
praisal of the importance of such questions as 
racial antipathies and the effect of commerce 
upon the attitude of nations towards one an- 
other. Also a conference has been organized 
for the discussion of “The Future of Democ- 
racy,” under the direction of Professor Hol- 
combe. 

Two other conferences will be held, one on 
“The British Commonwealth of Nations,” to be 
conducted by Dean Corbett; the other, on “The 
International Political Situation in Europe,” 
will be under the direction of Dr. Rappard. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


CarLToN W. STANLEY, professor of Greek at 
McGill University, has been appointed presi- 
dent of Dalhousie University, Halifax. He 
sueceeds Dr. A. Stanley Mackenzie, who is re- 
tiring after twenty years as president of the in- 
stitution. 


Dr. F. NaGaoKa has been appointed first 
president of the Osaka Imperial University of 
Japan, which has been recently transferred 
back from city to governmental control. 


PROFESSOR JOHN STRONG has been appointed 
pro-vice-chancellor of the University of Leeds, 
in succession to Professor W. Garstang. 


Proressor ArTHUR D. Wricut has _ been 
chosen president of the John F. Slater Fund 
and the Jeanes Foundation, to sueceed Dr. 
James H. Dillard, who has been head of these 
organizations for nearly twenty-five years. 
These foundations are organizations for the 
assistance of Negro education. 


THE King of England has bestowed the 
honor of knighthood on Frank W. Goldstone, 
the retiring general secretary of the British Na- 
tional Union of Teachers. 

Dr. WiLuiAM Z. Ripuey, professor of politi- 
eal science at Harvard University, has received 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
Bucknell University. 

Dr. Ratpx L. Warts, dean of agriculture at 
the Pennsylvania State College, received the de- 
gree of doctor of science at the recent com- 
mencement of Rhode Island State College. 


Mr. Lester A. PROEBSTEL, superintendent 
and organizer of schools at Ipoh, Perah, Malay 
Straits Settlement, and Charles Rice, superin- 
tendent of schools at Portland, Oregon, have 
received the degree of doctor of laws from Wil- 
lamette University. 


On10 NorTHERN UNIverRsSITY has conferred 
the degree of doctor of pedagogy on Mr. J. T. 
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P. Calkins, superintendent of schools of Hemp- 

stead, Long Island, New York. 

dinner in honor of Dr. 
New York, retiring as 

University twenty 


A COMPLIMENTARY 
Frank H. Miller, of 
trustee of Cornell 
years of service, was held on June 5 at Willard 
Hall. 


President Livingston Farrand gave 


after 
Straight Professor Simon H. Gage, ’77, 
presided. 
the leading address. 

Dr. Raymonp Drewry, of Kingsville, Texas, 
has been appointed dean and professor of edu- 
cation at the College of Puget Sound to sueceed 
Dr. Allan Clark Lemon, who has resigned that 
post to become professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Idaho. 

Francis D. Curtis, of the 
has been changed to 


THE title of Dr. 
University of Michigan, 
that of associate professor of secondary edu- 
cation and of the teaching of science and head 
of the department of science in the University 
High School. 


Dr. J. C. Dewey, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Galesville, Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of education at 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri. 


Mr. V. Don Hvupson, superintendent of the 
Novinger consolidated schools of Novinger, Mis- 
souri, for the past two years, has aecepted a 
position on the faeulty of the State Teachers 
College, at Kirksville. 

THE School Board Journal reports that Mr. 
F. E. 


forty-five years, the greater part as superinten- 


Corbin, who has been a school official for 


dent of schools at Southbridge, Massachusetts, 
has retired, having reached the compulsory re- 
tiring age. Mr. E. L. Brown, for seven years 
assistant superintendent of schools at Denver, 
Colorado, will retire on September 1, having 
reached the age limit. 

Dean JAMES ALTON JAMES, head of the his- 


tory department at Northwestern University 
and dean of the Graduate School, has been ap- 
pointed to serve as chairman of the historical 
committee of the Chicago World’s Fair of the 


Century of Progress Exposition. 


Dr. Water M. W. Spiawn, formerly presi- 
dent of the University of Texas, has been ap- 
pointed to conduct a survey of power control, 
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looking to the possibility of bringing the great 
electrie holding and management corporations 
under governmental regulation. His appoint- 
ment was initiated by the Power Commission. 


José Papin, Porto Rico Commissioner of 
Education, has been in Washington in confer- 
ence with government education officials rela- 
tive to the educational situation in the terri- 
tory. He has presented to the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education his annual report. It 
shows that there are in the public schools of the 
island 193,396 pupils, in contrast with an en- 
rolment of 21,873 in 1899 when the island be- 
“ame a U. S. Territory. School expenditures 
for the past year were $5,386,923, of which 7 
per cent. is supplied by the Porto Rico govern- 
ment and 30 per cent. from local taxes. 


Dr. ARCHIE M. PALMER, associate secretary 
of the Association of American Colleges, has 
been giving a weekly series of radio talks over 
WEAF on the general theme “In Seareh of an 
Education.” Talks already delivered have been 
on the topies: “After the High School— 
What?” “Who Should Go to College,” “Which 
College,” “Financing a College Education” and 
“Gaining Admission to College.” 


Five college executives are explaining the 
theories and practices of their universities dur- 
ing the thirty-second summer session of Co- 
lumbia University. Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, 
of Columbia College, opened the series with the 
“Columbia Plan” on Wednesday, July 8, fol- 
lowed by Dean Alfred C. Hanford, who spoke 
on “Harvard”; “Swarthmore” will be the sub- 
ject of Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of 
Swarthmore College, on July 22; “Wabash,” of 
Dr. Louis B. Hopkins, president of Wabash 
College, on July 27, and “Chieago,” of Pro 
fessor Chauncey S. Boucher, dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts, Literature and Science, University 
of Chicago, on August 5. 


THE REVEREND Dr. Jonn A. Maroguts, for- 
merly general secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions and president of 
Coe College, died on July 6, at the age of sixty- 
nine years. 


Former JupGe E. W. Binpis, president of 
the board of trustees of Dickinson College for 
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the last nineteen years, died on July 4, at the 
age of seventy-nine years. 


Dr. A. L. Wore, head of the department of 
classical languages at Park College and a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff since 1889, died on 


July 2. 


Dr. FriepricH GUNDOLF, professor of liter- 
ary history at Heidelberg University, has died 
at the age of fifty-one years. He was widely 
known as a translator of Shakespeare. 


Tue Sixth World Conference of the New 
Edueation Fellowship will be held in France 
during the first two weeks of August, 1932. 
The theme of the meeting is to be “Education 
and Social Change.” It will be a conference 
of teachers, parents and other students of edu- 
cation from all parts of the world to discuss 
their problems with educational leaders of 
many nations. 


THE International Conference on the Child, 
organized by the Association générale des In- 
stitutrices des Ecoles maternelles, will be held 
in Paris from July 26 to August 1. The ac- 
companying exhibition will remain open until 
August 8. There are five sections: General or- 
ganization of the education of children between 
the ages of 2 and 7 years in France and foreign 
countries; premises, furniture and material; 
method and eurricula, training of staff; educa- 
tion in art, games and celebrations; health and 
welfare work. The president of the Organiz- 
ing Committee is Mme. Herbiniére-Lebert, Di- 
rectrice d’Ecole maternelle, 12 rue des Grands- 
Champs, Paris (20°). 


A DELEGATION of twenty-seven students, se- 
lected from the leading universities of the Brit- 
ish Isles to attend the British and American 
Students’ Conference to be held in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, has ar- 
rived in New York. Problems of international 
importanee, ineluding limitation of armaments, 
international regional organizations, and the 
issues that have arisen following the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles, will be discussed at 
the conference by representatives from British, 
Canadian and American universities. 
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Tue University of Pennsylvania Fund has 
received gifts and bequests amounting to $2,- 
231,356 during the fiscal year of 1930-31, and, 
since its establishment in 1925, it has received 
a total of $17,543,343, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Thomas S. Gates, presi- 
dent of the university. The largest single gift 
received by the university was the one from 
Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis for more than $1,- 
000,000. 
cent commencement exercises, and unrestricted. 


This gift was announced at the re- 


It is now announced that this sum will be 
added to the endowment fund of the univer- 
sity and named for its donor. From _ the 
Rockefeller Foundation the university received 
$160,000, from the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
$75,000, while the Carnegie Corporation gave 


another $75,000. 


Girts and bequests amounting to $258,793, 
received during the last academic year, have 
been announced by New York University, the 
largest item being $111,342 from the estate of 
the late James Arthur, who in 1926 gave to the 
university a collection of clocks which has be- 
come one of the most representative and com- 
plete in the world. The New York University 
gvmnasium fund, for the erection of a five- 
story building on the campus at University 
Heights, the first unit of which is now under 
construction, was increased by $31,867, of which 
$30,000 was given by two anonymous donors. 


By the will of the late O. M. Eidlitz publie 
institutions 
mainder interests amounting to more than 
$750,000. These include $229,576 to the Pres- 
byterian Hospital; $153,050 to the Roosevelt 
Hospital, and $54,666 each to the Hospital for 
the Ruptured and Crippled, Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pital and the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital. 
Cornell University receives $25,000 for a schol- 


receive direct bequests and re- 


arship in the engineering department. 


YALE COLLEGE and various branches of Yale 
University have received $426,658 from the 
estate of Samuel Rossiter Betts, retired patent 


attorney, who died December 13, 1930. 


A PROGRAM to raise $3,000,000 for the con- 
struction of a new plant for Colby College has 
been authorized by the board of trustees. This 
announcement was immediately followed by 


the receipt of an unconditional pledge of $100,- 
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000 from the Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention which is to be used in 
developing this program. 

THE 
established two annual fellowships of $1,600 
each for graduates of a college of high stand- 


trustees of Columbia University have 


ing in Vermont. The awards were made pos- 
sible by a bequest of $75,000 left to Columbia 
University by the late George W. Ellis, of Ver- 
nont. 

At the commencement of Goucher College, 
held on June 1, President David Allan Robert- 
son announced the receipt of the gift of $50,000 
for the establishment of the Agnes Latimer and 
Clara Latimer Bacon Fund, the income of which 
will ultimately be used for salaries for teachers 
and for free scholarships. During the lifetime 
of Professor Clara Latimer Bacon, of Goucher 


College, the income will be received by her. 


Tue Goldsmiths’ Company has otfered to the 
University of London a sum not exceeding 
£50,000 towards the cost of erecting and equip- 
ping the library building on the Bloomsbury 
site. 
in the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
contains a total of some 260,000 volumes and 


The university library, at present housed 


pamphlets. 

WE learn from the School Board Journal that 
a million-dollar high school is in process of con- 
struction at Port New York. The 
edueation has issued a folder which 


Chester, 
board of 
gives all the cost figures as well as the data on 
capacity and the like. The site occupies 23 
aeres and cost $242,000. 
cluding athletie field and stadium construction, 
cost $350,000. The building will be ready for 
opening on January 1, 1932. 


The furnishings, in- 


A pispatcH to the New York Times states 
that the Board of Education of New York City 
has formally accepted a gift of a newspaper 
press, valued at $100,000, for use in the Central 
Printing Trades Continuation School. The 
press was offered by the New York Newspaper 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 2, through its 
president, Mr. Andrew R. Armstrong, and will 
be installed without cost to the Board of Edu- 


eation. 


From a dispatch to the New York Evening 
Post we learn that plans for bringing together 
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twelve Jewish schools under the direction of a 
single federation are being considered by rabbis 
and officials of Jewish schools. The schools are 
Yeshiva Chaimberlin, Rabbi Jacob 
School, Yeshiva of The Bronx, Yeshiva Eitv- 
echaim of Brooklyn, Yeshiva Solomon Klugh, 
Yeshiva Torah Vodath, Yeshiva Tifereth Jeru- 
salem, Yeshiva Torath Chaim, Yeshiva Torath 
Emeth, Yeshiva of Harlem, Yeshiva Moshea 
and Yeshiva of Flatbush. 

Dr. A. S. W. Rosenpacu, president of the 
American Friends of the Hebrew University, 
has announced that seventeen scholarships for 
students in the Hebrew University at Jerusalem 
have been established to help those who are 
having difficulty finding work to attend school. 


Joseph 


Tue Ministry of Education of the Chinese 
National Government has asked the League of 
Nations to establish a permanent system of ex- 
change professorships between Chinese univer- 
sities and European institutions. It is pro- 
posed that three professors, in geology, history 
and English, should be sent to the Central Uni- 
versity at Nanking. 

THE State Teachers College at Hays, Kansas, 
has obtained permission to be renamed the Fort 
Hays State College. Pre-professional school 
training will be emphasized, so that students 
can carry on there the early college work pre- 
paratory to entrance into schools of engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, business, education and the 
like. The college can grant A.B. degrees. The 
Kansas State Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan changed its name to the Kansas State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied Science. 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY has adopted a group 
insurance policy which protects the faculties 
and staffs of all its colleges and schools inelud- 
ing the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, New York (but not the medical cen- 
ter in New York City), and the employees of 
the administrative and operating departments. 
All full-time employees of the university are 
eligible to protection in amounts ranging from 
$1,000 to $10,000, according to salary received 
and the position oceupied. Approximately 
1,200 persons will receive protection under this 
plan. The total amount of insurance involved 
will approximate $4,500,000 and the premiums 
will be paid under the contributory plan, with 
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the insured employees themselves paying part 
of the premiums and the university assuming 
the remainder of the expense. There is a pro- 
vision in the plan whereby payments in sixty 


equal monthly instalments will be made in the 
event of total and permanent disability. Cor- 
nell is the fifteenth educational institution to 
acquire group insurance for its employees 
through the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. Included in the list are the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Princeton University. 
THE New York State Education Department 
announces the names of the winners of the spe- 
cial scholarships for soldiers, sailors, marines 
and nurses awarded as a result of the exami- 
nation held on September 12 under the pro- 
visions of Chapter 690 of the Laws of 1980. 
This chapter provides for 450 state scholarships 
for the benefit of resident soldiers, sailors and 
marines who shall have served as such in the 
army, navy or marine corps of the United 
States in the world war and been honorably dis- 
charged from such service, and for the children 
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of such soldiers, sailors and marines who died 
while serving in the armed forces of the United 
States or as a result thereof, and trained nurses 
with a similar record of service, and who shall 
have or acquire the necessary qualifications as to 
secondary or other preparatory education, to be 
required by the Commissioner of Education un- 
der rules and regulations to be established by 
him as hereinafter provided. Each of such 
scholarships shall entitle the holder thereof to 
his tuition, in a sum not exceeding one hundred 
dollars per year, in any college, university, nor- 
mal, technical or trade school of his selection, 
within the state, such tuition to be paid by the 
state together with an additional sum of one 
hundred dollars per year for the maintenance 
of the holder of each such scholarship while in 
attendance upon instruction under such schol- 
arship, provided however that no such annual 
payment shall be made to the same individual 
Only 35 


scholarships were awarded and there were only 


for a period longer than four years. 


about 40 eandidates for these scholarships. 


DISCUSSION 


THE DISCUSSION TECHNIQUE 

In your issue of May 23 you present an 
analysis of “The Discussion Technique” by 
Drs. L. R. Delong and H. B. Smith. They 
seek to answer the question, “What method or 
methods will produce the best results in insur- 
ing changes in behavior among mature stu- 
dents?” In analyzing this article certain sub- 
sidiary questions occurred to me to be basic 
to the original study but not referred to in 
it. For instance, what is the psychology of 
the learning process that underlies “insuring 
changes in behavior.” 

If students are encouraged in talking, there 
are various possible outcomes: first, more talk- 
ing may result; second, if they proceed in a 
certain manner, less talking and more verifica- 
tion may be the outcome. If, however, there 
is any sound psychological basis for the doe- 
trine that “we learn by doing,” we must have 
in the learning process itself the kind of “do- 
ing,” that is appropriate to the kind of “do- 
ing” that we wish to have as an outcome. 

In what follows one thing should be kept 
clearly in mind: I believe very firmly that edu- 





‘ation must always be in relation to the learner 
rather than subject-matter, that the learner’s 
question should be challenges for redirecting his 
inquiries and doings, and that the learner’s 
problems should be opportunities for putting 
him in the way of working out his own solu- 
tions. 

The writer discusses the value of “interludes” 
and sets up criteria such as that of the number 
participating during an interlude. If interest 
is focused upon changes within the individuals 
that compose the group, there may be some 
justification for this criterion. 
interlude with only one participating may 
easily be more enlightening than forty with 
three hundred participating. Perhaps enlight- 
enment may be a legitimate end in higher edu- 
cation. 

Is talking itself a virtue—so said the de- 
fenders of the “socialized recitation.” The out- 
come was often many discussions and less 
scholarly research, less studious learning. Cer- 
tainly some of the “interludes” should be made 
to yield a very substantial return. We are apt 
to take it for granted that “egging on” dis- 


However, one 
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cussion will take the place of substantial 
scholarship and absolve us as instructors from 
many rigorous labors. In some manner there 
should be adequate provision for following up 
nearly all, if not all, vital issues to some satis- 
fying conclusion. It is here that true scholar- 
ship is necessary even though one may simply 
ruide the learner to do his own researching. 

This is not to be construed as a defense of 
either the “lecture” method or the “assignment 
and re-citation” method. It is but a convic- 
tion that we must guard against considering 
desirable education as issuing from a series of 
meaningless and unfruitful acts. Marshalling 
of evidence, clear elucidation of ambiguities, 
rigorous and_ well-disciplined economies in 
reaching solutions, the desire or “drive” for the 
most valid verification possible, such items as 
these are to be given due consideration if the 
right kind of edueation is to take place. 

Thus we come to the place of wide experi- 
ence and scholarly knowledge in the educative 
processes. There are some pertinent questions 
here. First, will throwing open a question to 
a group guarantee that all of the factors will 
be considered? Second, will any group be 
well disciplined enough to conduct in large 
part its own educational enterprise? And this 
raises a third question, as to what should be 
the function of a leader or instructor in the 
educative processes if we are considering “dis- 
cussion” as a method. I have seen so much 
abuse of this procedure in high school and in 
college that it has made me feel that the criti- 
cism often made by students may have real 
foundation, and that is, “We can listen to each 
other talk on the street corner and we don’t 
have to pay any tuition for that privilege. 
What we want here is that which can be con- 
tributed by scholarship.” 

Henee, while it may be desirable that as many 
as possible participate, while it may be only 
logieal that edueation must take place largely 
through participation, a doing on the part of 
the learner, is it not also true that just par- 
ticipation itself is as apt to be vicious as help- 
ful? Is it not also true that one contribution 
of no more than a question may be more richly 
educative than twenty or a hundred statements? 
Witness the interlocutor who smashes a three- 
hour debate by an incisive query that dispels 
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all of the smoke sereens that have been created 
—such are the real “salt” of democracy. 

In regard to criterion eleven, “the amount of 
discussion continued informally by the mem- 
bers of the group after the adjournment of 
the recitation,’—who has not witnessed with 
real satisfaction, educationally, a vast silence 
follow a discussion? Perhaps if it were added 
that, “if the continuing of the discussion were 
fruitful,” then the above criterion would be an 
excellent one. Who has not grown weary of 
diseussions that should have ended immediately 
by some simple experiment or investigation? 
It reminds one of the student in the Middle 
Ages who brought to a close, or who by bring- 
ing in a horse threatened to bring to a close, 
a very persistent argument as to whether or not 
horses had teeth in both the upper and lower 
jaws. It is said that he was expelled imme- 
diately. I fear that we have been often too 
well pleased with our diseussions to proceed to 
a settlement of them by some simple experi- 
ment or investigation. Are not most quarrels 
of this character! What can last longer, grow 
more intense, involve more people, and create 
more human comedy! So, in regard to this 
criterion, is there not a danger to be guarded 
against in our criteria-loving age? What can 
be so sweeping as a criterion, so devastating! 
However, the authors may turn upon me and 
say, “Are you not now exemplifying education 
by discussions?” 

It may be that each criterion should be ac- 
companied by a number of sub-criteria. I hope, 
for instance, that there may be some value in 
this analysis, as I feel convinced there is real 
value in the analysis made by the authors. I 
feel convinced that such criticism leads to de- 
sirable clarification and elaboration of issues. 
We need, perhaps, this enrichment of concept, 
this clarification of validity and process, if we 
are to arrive at some more fruitful educational 
procedures. 

One issue that should be kept clearly in mind 
and which does not seem to be so clearly dis- 
tinguished in the article by Doctors DeLong and 
Smith, is that when we are thinking of educa- 
tional ends rather than of production as an 
end, very different criteria apply to the pro- 
cedure. When changes within the individuals 
who are participating in the discussion, is the 
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end in view, very different criteria must be 
applied than if we have efficient production as 
an end. Anything that does not lead to greater 
productive efficiency is out of place in the latter 
ease, while anything that produces desirable 
changes in the individual and the group may 
be very appropriate in the former, even though 
the end-point of the discussion may be but in- 
directly approached. 

The tendency seems to have been largely to 
espouse one particular method and to throw 
mud at all the rest. Different procedures are 
appropriate for different ends. One end may 
be that of an adequate solution of a problem. 
If that is the sole end, then the particular in- 
terests and educational status of the individuals 
present ean not be considered. If, on the other 
hand, the end is that of desirable educational 
changes in all present, then even the original 
end itself might conceivably be sacrificed. We 
need to consider the value of different pro- 
cedures as different ends are in view. The 
lecture method probably should have a sub- 
stantial place in edueation. There would seem 
to be a point at which scholarly reorganiza- 
tions and presentation of appropriate mate- 
rials would be desirable, and sinee we do not 
publish and probably should not publish all 
such reorganizations and interpretations, there 
would seem to be a very legitimate place for 
the lecture method in higher education. 

In regard to the discussion method, again it 
may be reiterated that participation and dis- 
cussion may simply end in more discussion, and 
will so end unless by chance or purpose such 
discussion is connected with developing more 
effective thinking, speaking, doing, ete. If it 
is a sincere process of discovering new means 
for the elarifieation of problems, or, setting up 
experimental, dialectical, or informational pro- 
cedures, such as will lead on to a more ade- 
quate solution of problems, then discussion may 
be valuable. But may it not be that under cer- 
tain cireumstances the lecture method will ac- 
complish these and other results also more 
efficiently? In some eases the real point of 
the oceasion is that of bringing to the group 
a certain amount of recently developed facts 
or newly discovered facts, and these are most 
adequately presented usually by the scholar 
himself. What degree of desirable education 
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takes place through the participation of the 
members of any group must of necessity de- 
pend upon the appropriate qualifications of 
that group. The scholar must in some form 
or other provide new materials, either through 
directing the learner how to get them for him- 
self or by presenting them directly. We can 
not afford to sacrifice the functions of scholar- 
ship to general participation. 
ALLEN O. HANSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


THE CONTRACT PLAN IN RETROSPECT 


Wuat is the ogre in our high schools that 
frightens the students, keeps their heads bent, 
sucks their enthusiasm, and kills their energy? 
It’s the contract system. It’s like a poison un- 
wittingly administered by the teachers. 

Miss Smith, teacher of civics, smiles at her 
students, and, since it is a rather pleasant 
morning, the students smile back. Miss Smith 
rises, a pile of mimeographed sheets in her 
hand. The eyes of her audience take on a 
variety of expressions—bewilderment, perplex- 
ity, disdain, contempt, resignation, hatred. The 
sheets distributed, Miss Smith holds one up for 
view. 

As you will see, this is contract number seven, 
due next Monday. Now, at the bottom of the sec- 
ond page are the requirements. For D grade, you 
must read the text, pages 50 to 61. For C grade, 
you must write out answers to these questions. 
For B grade, you must read at least ten pages in 
one of the references, and for A, you must either 
read 15 more pages or do an original project, 
preferably a notebook. 


The ogre begins his cruel work. Industrious 
Helen rushes home to get it all done in one 
night. There are always Helens in every class. 
Unfortunately, I was one. I spent my after- 
noon in outlining the text. The sun might 
shine; the neighborhood might play baseball; 
the family might sit on the back porch contem- 
plating the garden; but I sat in the living room 
where I put down facts in neat rows. In an 
hour, I was well started in the process of writ- 
ing out the questions. While dinner was cook- 
ing and my sister and brother read the “fun- 
nies” in the evening paper, I laboriously wrote 
question five in the margin, ran my finger down 
a page of the lesson, and, finding the answer, 


re a 
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copied it word for word, one eye on my paper 
and the other on the books. Grudgingly I put 
down the book and set the table, contriving to 
think of notebook material while hacking at 
bread and dumping milk into the pitcher. 
Dinner over, I carried the dishes into the pan- 
try and went through the customary task of 
washing them, at the same time continuing to 
hunt mentally for something original in the 
way of a project. Then, back I rushed, hunted 
up one of the reference books which I had 
checked out, skipped through it and began to 
look for pictures of anything pertaining to 
government. Magazines were hauled in from 
the garage and flipped through, scissors whack- 
ing out stray pictures of capital buildings, elec- 
tion campaigns and other inspiring things. By 
eleven I was half done, and by twelve the note- 
book lay on the table, pasted, bound, and cov- 
ered, while I was a bundle of nerves. When I 
finally got into bed without taking down my 
hair or brushing my teeth, I set myself to the 
task of going to sleep. I forced myself to 
relax; I counted sheep; I looked at the moon; 
I even swore, but all I could think of was 
civies. The next day I had such a ease of 
nervous indigestion that I wished I were dead. 

Now, Jimmy next door was different. The 
ogre at school had no terror for Jimmy. He 
always rushed home from school and out into 
the street to join in baseball. He could go out 
and see if the radishes were really being de- 
molished by worms. He could absorb “fun- 
nies.” He whistled as he brought in his wood 
and he spent his evening in reading pirate 
varns. His father would ask, “Haven’t you 
got any school work to do?” “Oh, no, eivies 
isn’t due until Monday; I got a week yet.” 
Then, on Monday morning, Jimmy sighed and 
spent his study-hall hour in dashing off answers 
to questions. Perhaps he poked his nose into a 
reference book, stared at the pictures and went 
to class. He was a failing student, according 
to the teacher, because he lacked initiative. 
But he had no idea how a sick stomach felt. 

Between these two extremes hovered the av- 
erage students. If they felt like studying, they 
studied. But usually they didn’t. They were 
uncertain as to what grades they were aiming 
for, but who cared? Civies was dry old stuff 
anyway. If they had originality, they hid the 
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gift for experience had taught them that the 
teacher would suggest some tiresome project to 
do. If they lacked such imagination, they 
might skip through the additional fifteen pages, 
all depending on how they felt. 

It may be true that the teacher finds out the 
caliber of her class by the grade each student 
strives for, but that alone does not justify the 
system. When the contract system was first in- 
troduced in our school, it was vaguely explained 
as a preparation for college. “You must learn 
to distribute your time.” All very well, but 
what an unendurable apprenticeship! One con- 
tract is finished; another appears. The dis- 
cussions increase the dislike because the class 
period could otherwise be spent in preparation 
of the contract. Discussions don’t amount to 
much anyway, for having outlined the lesson 
and written out answers the students have 
rushed off to the extra work, leaving not a rem- 
nant of the text in their minds. 

Quantity replaces quality. The formula is: 
Get it done; hand it in; forget it. The exact 
position of examinations is unknown. In some 
classes there is an examination for every grade; 
if a student wants a C he takes the D and the 
C examinations. If he wants an A he takes the 
B and A examinations, too. But the teacher is 
buried in papers. For protection she some- 
times resorts to one examination and somehow 
averages it in. The purpose of the teachers has 
degenerated to that of a clerk who looks over 
written papers, creates contracts, creates ex- 
aminations, and files away or destroys the mass 
of class work that comes in. She is no longer 
there to create an interest in the subject. The 
student must dig things out. Exponents of 
the plan claim that high-school students must 
develop initiative, but I’d much rather have a 
little interest for flavoring. 

After three years of contract system, during 
which I learned to substitute quantity for qual- 
ity and failed to learn to disizibute my time, 
I graduated and prepared to enter college. 
Theoretically, my three years of apprentice- 
ship should have accustomed me to the new 
atmosphere. Imagine my disgust upon finding 
that there are daily assignments in college! 
After the teachers had told us that daily as- 
signments were grade-school stuff, the college 
even dares to have them. Something must be 
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wrong! Another sad revelation was that in 
college quality strangely displaces quantity. 
After outlining the text, it pays to learn what 
one has written so that the knowledge can be 
reproduced in blue books. The habits of three 
years must be unlearned. 

And as I try to fit into the new environment, 
[ can’t help wondering what an advantage it 
would have been to my health, happiness and 
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grades if the daily assignment plan had been 
followed in high school. 

I get all stirred up inside as I watch the ogre 
swing his whip over my sister and other high- 
school students as he smiles, “Due next Mon- 
day!” 

ALISON COMISH 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 
CorVALLIS, OREGON 


QUOTATIONS 


REQUESTS FOR FREE COPIES OF 
TEXT-BOOKS! 

UNREASONABLE demands upon publishers for 
free books on the part of teachers, administra- 
tive officers, school boards, and text-book com- 
missions are characterized by some of the book- 
men interviewed as a serious problem in 
carrying on their business. In general it is 
contended that no other business enterprise is 
expected to distribute free samples of its wares 
in any such wholesale fashion as book com- 
panies are compelled to do, and that members 
of the teaching profession itself do not make 
such demands in purchasing other necessary 
school supplies and equipment. The net result 
of the practice is higher prices for the books 
which are sold to the school public, since all the 
expense of marketing, as well as the cost of 
production, must be liquidated in the revenues 
from sales. 

The most emphatie objections relate to de- 
mands for free sample copies of books “for ex- 
amination.” Arguing that “the system is wrong 
in principle,’ one manager says the “self- 
respecting superintendent should demand of 
his board that all samples needed should be 
bought and paid for.” The value of gift copies 
of school books sent out by publishers is esti- 
mated by one representative at from 3 to 10 
per cent. of the value of the books sold. An- 
other states that for every 15 college texts 
sold, one is given away. The number of sam- 

1 Extract from ‘‘The Text-book in American 
Education,’’ prepared by the Committee on the 
Text-book, National Society for the Study of 
Education: W. C. Bagley, B. R. Buckingham, G. 
T. Buswell, W. L. Coffey, N. B. Henry, F. A. 
Jensen, C. R. Maxwell, Raleigh Schorling and J. 
B. Edmonson (chairman). Assisted by the fol- 


lowing members of the society: Ellwood P. Cub- 


— and Herman G. Richey. Issued: Spring, 
931, 


ples sent out by one company last year is given 
as 192,850 copies, and the writer adds that “we 
are considered by some teachers as stingy.” 
The protest against this practice is fairly sum- 
marized in the following quotation: 


It takes a sale of at least twenty books to pay 
for one free sample, and the demand on the pub- 
lisher for free samples has steadily increased in 
recent years. This is to no small extent due to 
the lavish and foolish waste of sample copies on 
the part of representatives of some publishers, 
but it is also due to the increasing demand for 
copies on the part of educational authorities. 
This organization of committees within com- 
mittees, followed by a demand for a separate 
sample copy for each member of each committee, 
results in such a demand for sample copies in the 
minor cities that the eventual sale hardly pays for 
it, especially as there is more than a suspicion that 
these sample copies are eventually used for study, 
to take the place of books that would otherwise be 
bought. 

Moreover, there is a strong suspicion that these 
sample copies are sometimes sold by thoughtless 
educational persons, which results in their going 
into the second-hand trade and materially reducing 
the legitimate sales. If a teacher does not want 
the books given him, is it too much to ask him to 
return them to the giver? 

It can fairly be expected that any city ought to 
be able to select its books without expecting the 
publisher to give away twenty to thirty copies. 
This is the only business which I know of where a 
merchant is expected to give away unlimited 
quantities of his product in order to secure a sale. 
Admitting that it is impossible to select a book 
wisely without examining it, it still is reasonable 
to ask that the educational authorities have copies 
submitted for examination used by more than one 
person, and not expect every person who has the 
slightest claim to a chance to examine the book 
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to be provided with a separate copy. As I have 
said before, this evil is partly due to the pub- 


lishers themselves. 


A further demand objected to by some of the 
publishers is that they furnish free “desk 


copies.” Continuing the statement just quoted: 


An evil which, however, is not due to the pub- 
lishers to any extent, is the demand that, after a 
book has been adopted, the teachers shall be sup- 
plied with free desk copies. Educational authori- 
ties do not demand that their teachers be supplied 
with free chalk, free erasers, free stationery, free 
desks, or any other part of their school equipment, 
but they unhesitatingly demand that they be sup- 
plied with free books in many parts of the coun- 
try. The schools do not gain anything by this, 
for if the custom grows instead of decreases, the 
price of twelve books will have to be raised to 
cover the cost of thirteen, assuming that the 
thirteenth must be given away as a desk copy. 

Objection is made also to the not infrequent 
practice of requesting free sets of books ‘‘for 
trial with classes’’ with a view to adoption. This 


practice is an imposition upon the text-book com- 
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panies, but competition does not permit the com- 
panies to refuse such requests. 

It is suggested also that the growing practice of 
requesting publishers to donate books for a library 
for a school or a college should be discouraged. 
Some publishers feel that they must comply with 
such requests; and of course all such demands 
upon the companies must indirectly affect the 
price of books which are sold. Also the complaint 
is made that these libraries of text-books are not 
always so administered as to make the books 
which are provided by the publishing companies 
conveniently serviceable to the people they are ex 
pected to serve. 

An instance is cited by a representative of on¢ 
publishing company, of a request he received 
from the head of a department in a state univer 
sity where such an exhibit of books is maintained, 
asking for the publications of this company in his 
particular field as a contribution to the text-book 
library for his department. When reminded that 
such publications had already been furnished the 
library maintained at his institution, he replied 
that there were too many books in the library and 
that it was impossible for anybody to find what 


he wanted. 


REPORTS 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA! 

FOLLOWING my memorandum of several days 
ago indicating that a committee was to be ap- 
pointed to study certain fundamental problems 
in education, a committee of twenty-six school 
men and women met in Harrisburg on Tuesday, 
June 11, 1931. The personnel of the commit- 
tee, which is to be known as the “Commission 
for the Study of Educational Problems of 
Pennsylvania,” is given on the attached sheets. 

Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, was present at this meet- 
ing. The commissioner has assigned Mr. W. S. 
Deffenbaugh, chief of the Division of American 
School Systems, U. S. Office of Education, as 
his representative in connection with our study 
to develop a ten-year program of public edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. 

At the present time the Office of Education 


1Memorandum sent by Dr. James N, Rule, 
superintendent of public instruction, to county and 
district superintendents and presidents of State 
Teachers Colleges. 


has three major surveys under way. These are 
a survey of secondary education, a survey of 
teacher preparation and a survey of school 
finance. A fourth survey on special education 
will be started on July 1, 1931. It is evident, 
therefore, that the commission may draw heav- 
ily on the results off these various studies in 
connection with the formulation of a program 
for Pennsylvania. 

The commission approved a general plan of 
organization which provides for the following: 


1. Director, James N. Rule 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Associate Director, W. 8S. Deffenbaugh 
Chief, Division of American School Systems 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 
2. Four committees are to be appointed imm¢ 
diately : 
1. Committee on Guiding Principles 
2. Committee on School Organization and Ad- 
ministration 
3. Committee on School Finance 
4. Committee on Recodification of School Laws 
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3. A small executive committee to be appointed 
to organize the various study committees 
and to coordinate the work of the Commis- 
sion. The following executive committee 
was appointed: 

Dr. Francis B. Haas, president, State Teachers 

College, Bloomsburg. 

Dr. Albert Lindsay Rowland, superintendent, Chel- 

tenham Township Schools, Elkins Park. 

Dr. W. Grant Chambers, dean, School of Eduea- 

tion, The Pennsylvania State College. 

Dr. Ben Graham, superintendent of schools, Pitts- 

burgh. 


This group, of which the superintendent of 
public instruction is also a member, will consti- 
tute the executive committee. 

The executive committee, which met the fol- 
lowing day, authorized the appointment of the 
following chairmen of study committees. These 
groups are to begin work at once: 


1. Committee on Guiding Principles 
Chairman: Dr. John Minnick 
Dean, School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
2. Committee on Unit of School Organization and 
Administration 
Chairman: Dr. J. Linwood Eisenberg 
President, State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
3. Committee on School Finance 
Chairman: Dr. LeRoy King 
School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
4, Committee on Recodification of School Laws 
Chairman: Dr. Francis B. Haas 
President, State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


For each study committee there will be a 
small exeeutive group responsible for coordi- 
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nating and organizing the work of the ecommit- 


tee as a whole. It was suggested that this 
group be appointed at once so that the mem- 
bers might begin the collection of needed ma- 
terials. Meetings of these small committees 
will be held within the next few weeks. 

A preliminary report of the work of the 
Committee on Guiding Principles will be pre- 
sented at the Superintendents’ Conference at 
State College. This held 


during the latter part of July. 


conference will be 
The commission adjourned to meet in the 

Department of Public Instruction on Septem- 

ber 21, 1931. 

am making this report at this time to ad- 


_ 


vise you relative to the work of the commission 
and 


with the various study committees. 


also to enlist your support in connection 
We want 
this to be a cooperative enterprise which will 
involve the entire teaching personnel of the 
state. 
be small, we do hope to secure the advice and 


While the committees must necessarily 


cooperation of all school men and women of 
the state. 

I shall attempt to keep you advised from 
time to time relative to the progress of each of 
these committees and shall appreciate it if you 
will take time to make a critical analysis of the 
preliminary outlines as they come to your desk. 
Any pertinent comments relating to the prob- 
lems which are under observation will be ap- 
preciated and will be placed before the appro- 
priate committees. 

I shall also appreciate it if you will give the 
widest publicity possible to the work of the 
commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES N. RULE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


DETROIT MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


SEVENTEEN hundred persons were registered 
at the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Home Economies Association held in 
Detroit, from June 22 to 27. 

The central theme of the meeting, “The Réle 
of the Home in Individual and Family Develop- 





ment” was discussed from the standpoint of the 
factors contributing to individual and family 
growth. 
cluded Honorable Wilbur_M. Brucker, governor 
of the State of Michigan; Mr. Frank W. Cody, 
superintendent of city schools, Detroit; Mr. F. 


Speakers at the general sessions in- 


J. Kelly, chairman of the education section of 
the White House Conference on Child Health 
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and Protection; Mr. William Lyon Phelps, 
Lampson professor of English language and 
literature, Yale University, and Mr. Royal B. 
director, Rhode Island 
School of Design. Each speaker presented the 
thesis of the home as the vital social unit in 
community or national life. 

The divisions and the departments of the 
The speak- 


Farnum, education 


association each held two meetings. 
ers at the meetings of the divisions, which com- 
prise the phases of family life included in 
family relationships, family economics, the 
house, food and nutrition, and textiles and 
clothing, were: Dr. John Sundwall, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Miss Frances O. Davis, 
of the Merrill-Palmer School; Mrs. Edith Hale 
Swift, of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation; Mr. Wells A. Sherman, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies; Miss Flor- 
ence Davies, of the Detroit News; Miss Ger- 
trude Zurrer, research fellow of the National 
Safety Council, and Miss Flora M. Thurston, 
of the National Council of Parent Education. 
Prominent speakers at the meetings of the 
departments of the association were Dean Abby 
L. Marlatt, of the University of Wisconsin; 
Mrs. J. K. 
the Michigan Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; Miss Lita Bane, of the staff of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal; Miss Flora Rose, of the New 
York State College of Home Economies; Dr. 
Chi Che Wang, of the University of Cincin- 
nati; Professor E. L. Austin, of the Michigan 


Pettengill, formerly president of 
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State College, and Miss Mary I. Barber, of the 
Kellogg Company of Battle Creek, Michigan. 
The departments of the association represent 
home economics in business, in colleges and 
universities, in elementary and_ secondary 
schools, in extension service, for the home- 
makers, in institutions, in the fields of research 
and social service, in student clubs and for 
workers in child development and parental 
education agencies. 

At the association business meeting an in- 
formal presentation of home economics inter- 
ests in national conferences was made by Dr. 
A. J. Carlson, of the medical section of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, and Mr. James Ford, acting ex- 
ecutive secretary of the President’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership. 

Newly elected officers are: President, Miss 
Frances Swain, supervisor of home economics 
in the Chieago Publie Schools, reelected; Vice- 
president, Miss Margaret Edwards, director of 
school of home economics, Alabama College; 
Secretary, Dr. Marie Dye, dean of home eco- 
nomics, Michigan State Agricultural College; 
Councilor at large, Dr. Henrietta Calvin, super- 
visor of home economies, Philadelphia Public 
Schools; Controller, Miss S. Agnes Donham, 
specialist in income management, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; Jreasurer, Mr. H. Gale Turpin, 
Baltimore Trust Company. 

The 1932 meeting will be held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, during the week of June 20. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE INFLUENCE OF PRACTICE ON 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES! 


Dogs equal training make a group of indi- 
viduals more alike or more different in their 
achievement? The solution to this problem is 
tied up not only with the old question of the 
relative importance of heredity and environ- 
ment in the achievement of individuals, but 
also with questions of public policy in eduea- 
tion. If individuals under the same training 
become more alike in their achievements it is 
said that this result is due to environment. On 


1 Paper read before the Kansas Psychological 
Association at Wichita, December 13, 1930. 


the other hand, if they become more different, 
it is said that this result is due to heredity. If 
our great system of public education will have 
the result of increasing the social, political and 
economic inequalities between individuals, then 
it fails in one of its major purposes, and many 
of our present educational practices accomplish 
just the opposite for which they are intended; 
but if it decreases the inequalities between in- 
dividuals, then our present gospel of equality of 
opportunity is well grounded, for the theory 
underlying the latter doctrine is that inequali- 
ties between individuals will not be great if all 
individuals have an equal chance. 

The conclusions of experiments upon this 
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problem before 1923 may be summed up in the 
conclusion drawn by Thorndike from his ex- 
periment published in 1916, namely: “The 
effect of equalizing opportunity is thus to in- 
crease individual differences. This result now 
found with many different functions furnishes 
perhaps the strongest argument that differences 
in achievement are largely due to differences in 
original eapacity.” 

In 1924, I published a paper in which I 
ealled these conclusions in question, and pointed 
out that if gains are measured in terms of time 
per unit of work instead of work per unit of 
time, the facts justify an exactly opposite con- 
clusion. The data of my experiments at that 
time justified the opposite conelusion when the 
results were measured by the ratio of highest 
to lowest before and after practice, ratio of 
Q, to Q,, and correlation between initial per- 
formance and per cent. of gain. 

In 1925, Kineaid applied many measures to 
the data of twenty-four experiments. Of these 
measures, the standard deviation and gross gain 
show that practice increases individual differ- 
ences while the coefficient of variability, per 
cent. of gain, and correlation between initial 
ability and per cent. of gain show the opposite 
effect just as clearly. On the other hand, the 
ratio of worst to best, ratio of next worst to 
next best, and correlation between initial ability 
and gross gain show about the same amount of 
evidence on each side of the question. Such 
results demonstrate the necessity of finding valid 
measures before our problem can be solved. 

I made a critical analysis of all these mea- 
sures and finally selected the three following 
measures as valid for the purposes of our 
problem: the ratio of the average of the three 
highest individuals to the average of the three 
lowest individuals at the beginning of practice 
compared with the ratio of these same indi- 
viduals at the end of practice, the coefficient of 
variability (standard deviation divided by the 
average), and the correlation between initial 
performance and per cent. of gain. 

I was interested in finding out what conclu- 
sions could be drawn from previous experiments 
on this problem when these three measures were 
applied to the results. I, therefore, went over 
every experiment on which I could lay my 
hands, and ealeulated the above three measures 
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so far as the data permitted. Whenever pos- 
sible, I used the calculations already made by 
Kineaid, Peterson and Barlow. Out of fifty- 
nine experiments from which I was able to cal- 
culate the ratios of the highest to the lowest at 
the beginning and end of practice, I found 
that in 95 per cent. of the cases they decrease 
as a result of practice. This shows the effect 
of practice on the differences between the ex- 
tremes of a distribution. Out of the seventy 
experiments from which I was able to secure 
the coefficients of variability, I found that in 77 
per cent. of the cases they decrease as a result 
of practice. This shows the effeet of practice 
on the middle two thirds of a distribution. Out 
of fifty-eight experiments for which I was able 
to get the correlation between initial perform- 
ance and per cent. of improvement, I found 
that in 93 per cent. of the cases they are nega- 
tive. This shows the effect of practice on the 
group as a whole. In other words, practice 
nearly always decreases the variability in the 
achievement of a group of individuals. This 
seems to be true for all kinds of tests, mental 
or motor, simple or complex. The amount of 
the decrease seems to vary directly with the 
amount of the initial difference between indi- 
viduals and the length of practice and inversely 
All this 
suggests that the limits of improvement that 


with the initial level of achievement. 


are set by uncontrollable factors are much 
closer together than those due to training, and 
that as individuals approach these limits be- 
cause of equal opportunity and training, their 
relative differences in achievement are decreased. 

In order to discover if these conclusions 
needed modification, we made two new experi- 
ments—one a motor test, and the other a series 
of tests of achievement in elementary school 
subjects. The motor test was done by a group 
of thirty-seven college students and consisted 
of one hundred eighty minutes practice in 
throwing the yo-yo top. The task was to throw 
the top down and allow it to roll back on the 
string into the hand. If it did, such a catch 
was considered one success. The number of 
catches in ten minutes was the score. During 
18 practice periods, the average number of 
catches increased from 82.51 to 445.63, the 
coefficient of variability decreased from 1.02 to 
0.25, the ratio of the average of the three high- 
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est to the average of the three lowest decreased 
from 49.42 to 1.31, and the correlation between 
performance and per cent. of rain was 
consistent in 


initial 

0.43. All 
showing that practice decreases individual dif- 
If we apply Thorndike’s technique, 


these measures are 
ferences. 
divide the individuals into seven groups from 
highest to lowest, and ealeulate the average 
gross gain of each group, I find that the gain 
increases from 368 in the lowest to 418 in the 
middle group, but from this point on, the gain 
If by 


good fortune I could have excluded the upper 


deereases to 189 in the highest group. 
half of my group, I could have verified Thorn- 
dike’s contention that gross gains are propor- 
tional to initial achievement, but when I inelude 
them, this theory is spoiled. It is interesting 
to notice, however, that the relative gains in- 
crease consistently from 63 in the highest group 
lowest If the gains 


to 12,267 in the 


are calculated on the basis of time per 10,000 


group. 


catches, I find that the gross gains increase con- 
sistently from 130 in the highest group to 33,064 
in the lowest group; and that the relative gains 
increase from 38.8 per cent. in the highest group 
to 99.1 per cent. in the lowest group. Here we 
notice that the relative gains, whether caleulated 
on the basis of amount of work per unit of 
time or amount of time per unit of work, econ- 
sistently show that they are inversely propor- 
tional to the initial achievement. But the gross 


or absolute gains ealeulated from these two 


measures ineonsistent. This is one more 
evidence that judgments of the effect of prac- 


tice on individual differences can not be based 


are 


on gross or absolute seores. Ignoring this 


measure, the results from this experiment con- 


sistently show that practice decreases individual 


differences. 

In the investigation with the tests of achieve- 
ment in elementary school subjects, the Stan- 
ford Achievement 
Arithmetie tests were given in October, Febru- 
ary and May to 137 school children for Grades 
II to VIII inclusive. The following measures 
were applied to the results of each period of 
testing: (1) The ratio of the average of three 
highest to the average of the three lowest in 
the October tests, and the ratio of these same 
individuals in February and in May; (2) the 
standard deviation divided by the average; (3) 


and the Compass Survey 
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the ratio of the 75 to the 25 percentile in Octo- 
ber, and the ratio of the same individuals on 
these points in February and in May; (4) the 
ratio of the 60 to the 40 percentile in October, 
and the ratio of the same individuals on these 
points in February and in May; (5) the corre- 
lation between the October scores and the per 
The first 
four measures were calculated for the children 


cent. of gain from October to May. 
of each grade. The first, second and fifth mea- 
sures were calculated for all the children treated 
as one group. For most of these calculations 
I am indebted to Mr. C. J. Edwards, superinten- 
Elizabeth, 
worked up the results for a 
The tabulation of the results by grades cover a 
number of pages. However, we may summarize 
them. The chances are 96 in 100 that equal 
practice will reduce the differences between the 
extremes of a group, 85 in 100 that it will 
reduce the variability of the central two thirds, 
76 in 100 that it will reduce the variability of 
the middle half, and 67 in 100 that it will reduce 
the variability of the middle 40 per cent. of the 
group. If we calculate the results by tests for 
the entire group of 137 pupils regardless of 
grade, we find that the ratio of the average of 
the three highest to the average of the three 
lowest shows a marked decrease from October 
to May fer each one of the ten tests. The 
same is true for each of the coefficients of 
variability for each test. All the coefficients 
of correlation between initial performance and 
per cent. of gain from October to May are nega- 
tive. They vary from —.42 to —.75. All these 
facets together point to the conelusion that the 
training ordinarily given in the public schools 
reduces the variability in the achievement of the 
individuals that make up their populations. 
Our results, therefore, justify the policy of 
equal opportunity as a means of reducing the 
inequalities in achievement among individuals. 

For a much fuller discussion of this problem 
as well as a presentation of the data, the reader 
is referred to my monograph entitled: “The In- 
fluence of Training on Changes in Variability in 
Achievement,” Psychol. Rev. Co. Princeton, 
New Jersey. 
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